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SP ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


 Semi-Centennial 
Offer 7 


A Year’s Subscription 









to 
The Atlantic Monthly 
and 
The Atlantic Library 
of Travel 
The books in this series are: 
OUR OLD HOME England) ‘By Nathaniel Hawthorne 


THE AMERICAN IN HOLLAND By William Elliot Griffis 
A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE By Henry James 
CASTILIAN DAYS By John Hay 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS By William Dean Howells 
IN THE LEVANT By Charles Dudley Warner 


These volumes are printed and bound at the Riverside Press and contain 2579 pages of text, and 283 
illustrations from drawings by Joseph Pennell and photographs. They are bound in handsome dark red and 
gold binding with gilt top. Sent carriage prepaid in a substantial wooden box upon receipt of $1.00. 


We offer the Atlantic for 1908 (Nov. and Dec. issues 1907 Free), The 
Library of Travel, and the Atlantic Calendar for 1908. 
THE ATLANTIC CALENDAR FOR 1908 is a handsome souvenir of the long and 


distinguished career of the magazine. Upon an illuminated card is mounted a block con- 
taining a quotation from some famous contribution to the Atlantic for each day in the year. 











Return this coupon with ONE DOLLAR for subscription SPECIAL TERMS 
and Books 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Enclosed please find $1.00 as first monthly pay- 
ment on your special 1908 Atlantic Monthly offer, (or 
$11.40 for complete payment, NET). & 
a so cicnntinthiihatnaeldinteblwedsbaiaasdidincedicc aan with order, and 
a ed $1.00 a month for 
sis 11 months. 

$12.00 IN ALL. 




















BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
THE BEST GIFTS 


Of the Thirty Million Dollars which will be spent by our subscribers for Holiday 

Expenditures, it is conceded that a good proportion will be invested in Christ- 
mas Books. This year, books, which are always the most economical of Christ- 
mas gifts, and adaptable for every member of the family, will be in universal demand 
for gift purposes. It is natural that our 850,000 readers belonging to the classes who 
consider books the best Christmas gifts, and among whom the demand for reading 
matter, at all seasons, is unquestionably above the average, will look to the great 
publishers this year to supply their Holiday Remembrances. With the assurance 
that purchases of books this year will be greater than ever, we have arranged for a 
timely presentation of a carefully-selected list of the Fifty Best Books for Christmas 
which will appear as a special feature of our Christmas Number, December 14th issue. 
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No GIFT so welcome 


as a year's subscription to 


Scribner’s Magazine 


Send for prospectus 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE (Desk L) 
NEW YORK 











JUST PUBLISHED 


Race Life of the 
Aryan Peoples 


By JOSEPH P. WIDNEY 


Dr. Widney has traversed a fleld of historical in- 
quiry never, so far as we know, traversed before in 
systematic order. Beginning with the Asiatic 
period in the life of the Aryan races, he outlines, 
in chronological order, the various emigrations into 
India, Southern and Western Europe, and finally 
into America, from all:of which has resulted 
what we know as ancient and modern civilization. 
Readers need scarcely be told that this story em- 
braces the civilization of Greece and Rome, that of 
all the states of modern Europe, and our own 
American story as well. Dr. Widney’s knowledge 
on this theme is of the most exkaustive character. 
A good part of his life has been given to a study of 
it. The book comes to us not as a compilation or 
rehearcing of what others have told in former yol- 
umes, but as a thoroughly coordinated and digested 
chronicle of an entire movement covering the racial 
history of all men with European ancestry for a 
period of three thousand years. His style is lucid- 
ity itself. It has not alone lucidity, but vigor and 
distinct charm as well. 

In two octavo cloth-bound volumes. Per set $4.00 net 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 




















SUPERSTITION 
IN MEDICINE 


By PROF. DR. HUGO MAGNUS 


Authorized translation from the German. Edited by 
Dr. Juttus L. Sarincer, Physician to the Phila- 
delphia General Hospital, etc. 


A history of the erroneous ideas and fan- 
ciful beliefs that have prevailed in the. world 
with regard to sickness and its cure, from 


the days of ancient Rome .to the present 
time. 


“A chronicle of one phase in the great struggle 
between science and superstition. It is well worth 
reading, for that struggle is not nearly ended, and much 
is learned when an unsparing hand traces the latter’s 
vagaries, and tears off its cloak of pretence and mask 
of mummery.”—The Standard, London, England. 


‘‘Tuefelsdrockh himself might have penned some of 
the passages without being ashamed of his perspicuity 
or blushing for his syntax.’’—Guardian, Manchester, 
England. 


“Tt is intensely interesting. .. . Every practician 
who wishes to add the refinements of complete history 
of his art to his other attainments, must read this 
book.” —Medical World, Philadelphia. 


‘‘This work is very interesting, showing through 
what mazes and quagmires the human race has threaded 
its way to a period of comparative civilization.”— 
Medical Council, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘* Tt will afford numerous bits of information that are 
instructive and entertaining.””—Medical Recorder, 
Chicago, III. 

‘* A very interesting exposition of the intimacy of the 
relationship of religion, philosophy and natural science 
in the successive periods of ye Pasi medicine, 
and of the unavoidable amount of medical superstition 
which this intimacy entailed and which necessarily 
hampered the growth of medicine as a science.”— 
Medical Summary, Philadelphia, Pa. 


r2mo, Cloth, 214 pages. $1.00 net. By mail, $1.08. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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CATALOGUE | 





on allsubjects. Also Play. 
20 and Speakers at Whole- 
9 sale prices. Catalog free. 


St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. , 26 Sixth St,, St. Paul, Minn. 











What Would Jesus Be Doing If 
He Were Here? 


Is answered by Edwin Markham in the 


HOMILETIC REVIEW for December 


Edition limited—-Send orders early 
Per copy, 30c. Per year, $3.00 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 E. 23d Street, NEW YORK 


A Book-Store at Your Door 


That is what it means to be 
Registered as 2 member of 


Big Bargai 
IN THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
In addition to the half dozen or more Catalogues of 
oO Standard Library Books issued every year, which are 
sent free to members, you can order any book you want 


Srom the Association and feel sure of receiving it promptly 























Wren eewsvoan and at the lowest market price. Do you have convenient 
tee Ph ecimio DE woes Drop a Postal for our Fall access to a large Book-Store, where an immense stock is 
1907 : 1908 and Winter Catalogue carried? If not, write the Association at once for 

of newest publications Special Sale Lists Nos. 50, 51 and 52, contain- 


THE NEWEST BOOKS 





ing thousands of volumes of high-class books, many im- 

NEWEST BOC and Used books now be- ported from London, at discounts all the way up to 80 per 

WaBARO iw WiBnany, PHLADELPHIA yi ing withdrawn from cent. Wesell only to members, but if you will cut out and 

SS The Book 7 return this advertisement, we will send you a free Trial 

: e Booklovers Libra- Membership Card, and a full set of catalogs free. Our 

ty. It contains a full list of special bar- Holiday Catalog of the latest and best books is now ready 
gains in Fiction, Science, History, Religion, and will be sent free to members. 


Biography, Travel, Literature, etc. THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Sales Department, TABARD INN LIBRARY | |44 to 6° East 23d Street - New York City 


N. B.—The Association was established in 1884, and refers 
1629 Chestnut St., Philadelphia to ali the leading New York Publishers. We sell 











more 8 
by mail than any other establishment in the United States, 























ATONIA... 
GASTRICA 


By Achilles Rose, M.D., and Robert Coleman Kemp, M.D. 
VALUABLE little treatise on some ot 
the chronic disorders and diseases of the 

stomach. Itis a book that will be of immense 

value to the physician in his daily work. 
D. B. St. John Roosa, M.D.: ‘‘l have no doubt of the 
value of this contribution to the therapeutics of the stomach.” 


C. 1. Patterson, M. D., Manhattan State Hospital, Ward's 
Island, Y . ‘‘I find it most instructive and interesting.’’ 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, 215 pp. $1.00 net; hy mail, $1.09, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORE 
















What's That? 
Nothing to Say? 


That’s bad—makes a dull prayer-meeting, 
doesn’t it? You can remedy that if you 
will send us the attached coupon and 
twenty-five cents for 


THE UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING HELPER For (908 


Prepared by Experienced Spe- 

cialists in this kind of work 

This little book is packed full of hints, 
notes, suggestions, illustrations to help you 
in the Prayer-meeting for 1908. 


Full of Promise to 
Ew Idea the Spiritual Live 
of the Church 


text, memory verses, illustrative quotations 
in verse and prose, all bearing on the topic, 
and full zotes that give you all the ideas 
and sidelights to stir up thought and start 
} your mind going. 
Every layman should get his pastor or 
prudential board interested. 


prayer-meetings. 








It has a topic for each week, the full 


Here is the sure path to successful 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 


I enclose 25 cents for which please send me The 
Union Prayer-Meeting Helper for 1908. 




















Booklovers Shakespeare 


Just the Thing for a Christmas Gift 


The dainty elegance, the solid worth and the deserved popularity of The Book- 
lovers Shakespeare make it just the thing for a holiday gift. It can be appreciated 
by all, whatever their degree of culture. Every detail of letterpress, paper, and binding is 
marked by luxury and charm, and our easy terms are a boon to those who feel the financial 
pressure of the ‘festive season.” 


$1.00 SECURES AN ENTIRE SET A complete set of The Booklovers will be sent free for ex- 


amination prepaid to any address, on receipt of the coupon 
SENT FREE FOR EXAMINATION {elow properly filled out.’ No money need accompany this 
eka ‘ coupon. The set may be returned at our expense if it fails 
to please you. Examination will cost you nothing and it places you under no obligation. If the books 
are what you want vou can keep the entire set and send us One Dollar only, and you can pay the balance 
at the rate of $2.00a month. 





Ll Saar Colored 
4) Volumes ||| [em tie a lilustrations 





Complete and Unabridged 


The Booklovers is the Shakespeare of the discriminating. Two hundred world-famed scholars contrib- 
ute to make it the bestedition ever published. Its annotations, commentaries and glossary are thorough as 
scholarship can make them, yet clear so that any one can understand and enjoy them. There are 40 charm- 
ing volumes in the edition, 7 x 5 inches in size, 7,000 pagesinall. There are 40 magnificent full page illus- 
trations in color and hundreds of rare wood-cuts. The Booklovers includes everything that Shakespeare 
ever wrote. Every hidden meaning, every obscure word, is thoroughly explained, making Shakespeare 
easy to understand as a popular novel. No other edition contains the following invaluable features: 





TOPICAL INDEX, in which you can find any desired passage in ARGUMENTS.—These give a concise story of each play in clear 
aneeut’ COMMENTS, and interesting prose, 

CRITICA N which explain the plays and characters. 711 : 
They are selected from the writing of Coleridge, Hazlitt. Dowden, tae the equivalent of a college 


Furnivall, Goethe and other eminent Shakespearean scholars. 
GLOSSARIES.—A separate one in each volume, LIFE of SHAKESPEARE, by Pr. Israe! Gollancz, with critical 
TWO SETS of NOTES.—One for the general reader and a supple- essays by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, Thomas Spencer 


mentary set for the student. Baynes und Richard Grant White. 


AN $8.00 ART PORTFOLIO FREE Every year at Christmas time we are swamped 
with late arriving orders which cause delay, dis- 
appointment and inconvenience to our customers and to ourselves. Asan incentive to prompt- 
ness we have decided to offer absolutely free of charge a Magnificent Art Portfolio to eac 
one of the first 200 whose orders reach us in time. : 
This portfolio contains 16 plates reproducing in duogravure famous Shakespearean pic- 
tures and photographs of views in the Shakespeare country. It would cost $8.00 if bought 
in an art store. The plates are 9% x 12% inches in size, can be framed at sma!l expense, or 
just as they are they will decorate and beautify your home. There are just 200 of these 


artistic treasures. Send your order promptly and you can obtain one free of cost. & University 
eS) Society, 


HALF-PRICE HOLIDAY OFFER The regular price of the .° | New York 


Booklovers is $58.00. _@® paid, for my_examina- 
Thousands have been sold at this figure through agents. During ee is a 
the holiday season we offer a small edition of the work at just © leather binding, If the books 
half price—$2z9.00. To secure one of these bargains you @ gi'0p winin tva'dare utter their 
must act promptly. Send the coupon now. To-morrow 6 ecelet, and DG bre: abate Maree 
may be too late. It is your privilege to return the set if © 9" 1 shall no proper oun cules 


1 shall notify you and hold them subject 
it does not please you. 
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to your order. Also send, prepaid, the 
$8 00 urt portfolio, which I am to retain 











without cost if I keep the books. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY PRR eats Mice MNS anc 
78 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


No agent will call on you in answer to the coupon 


RODTOIO Ss. ic ness cess s scncvdeee panes «ducks egenss oWhene 


If you prefer cloth binding, change 14 months to 11. 
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ELLEN TERRY 
AND HENRY IRVING 


O one feature in McClure’s has occa- 
sioned wider interest than Ellen Terry’s 
Reminiscences. These now acquire a 
NN double interest because the leading fig- 
ure in them is Henry Irving. Your subscription 
should begin withthe December number, in which 
Ellen Terry describes her first meeting with Irv- 
ing, gives her opinion of his dramatic art and 
tells many little incidents never before in print. 

Miss Terry shows in these Reminiscences 
that she is not only a great actress, but a great 
writer. One of their charms is that they are so 
unmistakably Terry. 

Acton Davies, the writer on dramatic sub- 
jects, says in the New York Sun: 

“Biographies of famous men or women in 
these incredulous days are looked on with suspi- 
cion, because in nine cases out of ten they are 
written by somebody else. But these letters of 
Miss Terry’s bear the hall-mark of her own exu- 
berant personality. No one who has ever known 
her can mistake her style.” 

The Reminiscences are not a serial. Each 
number is, in a way, complete in itself. 
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MCCLURE'S in1908 


THE SERIAL OF THE YEAR 


“THE WAYFARERS’ 


JURING 1908 McClure’s will publish a 
serial—for the first time in several 
mee. years. The author of this novel is Mary 
; < Stewart Cutting. Its title is “The Way- 
farers,’ and “Theodosia” is the central Rare 

It is, in the best sense, a story of American 
life. It concerns itself with men and women 
typical of our day. The deeply human quality 
of the story, the truth of its characters and its 
swift, concentrated action, entitle it to rank as 
an important contribution to modern literature 
—and the best story written for a long time. 
The illustrations are by Alice Barber Stephens. 

In addition to this serial the editors of 
McClure’s have been fortunate in securing many 
excellent short stories by our best writers of 
fiction. Such authors as Mary S. Watts, 
Perceval Gibbon, Joseph Conrad, Lucy Pratt 
and Will Adams have contributed their best and 
most characteristic work to McClure’s pages for 
1908. These stories include a remarkable collec- 
tion of extraordinary tales of adventure, both in 
fiction and narratives of real life. 
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GREAT 
AMERICAN FORTUNES 


URING 1908 McClure’s Magazine will 
publish a series of articles dealing with 
the most wonderful era of fortune- 
8. building in human history. The articles 
are a startling record of the development of a 
virgin continent of boundless natural wealth— 
a development which has resulted in an intense 
political, financial and industrial struggle. 

The men who came to the front in this 
struggle are the millionaires of today. 

The articles are by Burton J. Hendrick of 
the McClure staff and constitute a narrative 
of the most profound interest and ‘significance. 

In the December and January numbers Mr. 
Hendrick deals with the Street Railway situa- 
tion in New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 
The narrative reaches its climax in the January 
number, but the articles in November and 
December give the early part of this story of 
almost incredible financiering. The principal 
figures in the narrative are Thomas F. Ryan, 
the late William C. Whitney, P. A. B. Widener, 
W. L. Elkins and Thomas Dolan. 
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CARL SCHURZ’S 
REMINISCENCES 


ay EW autobiographies have been read 
-~-|more widely than the “Reminiscences of 
a Long Life.” by Carl Schurz. Two series 

of this important work have already 
appeared in McClure’s Magazine. Three or four 
additional articles will be published during 1908. 
In these closing chapters Mr. Schurz tells 

of his services as a United States Senator, of 
his career as an editor and his later activities 
as a man of letters and a public-spirited citizen. 





HESE pages suggest only four of the many features 
which will go toward making McClure’s a better maga- 
zine than ever in the next twelve months. 

When does your subscription expire? Look it up, 
make note of it, and bear in mind that no matter when it 
expires, $5.00 sent now will save you $2.50 later. The sub- 
scription price is now $1.50, but $5.00 sent to-day will renew 
your subscription for five years from the date it expires, or $2.00 
for two years or $1.00 for a year. 


McClure’s Magazine 
54 East 23d St. New York 
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THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


VOLUME II. Now Ready. VOLUIIE III. in Press. 15 volumes; 12,000 pages; 2,000 illustrations; 
over 1,000 special writers engaged to furnish the material. 


‘ i first volume of this great work has already been issued ; 7,000 copies were required to fill advance orders. The second 
volume is now ready for distribution and the succeeding volumes will follow as rapidly as the magnitude of the work permits, 
The Catholic Encyclopedia is designed to furnish in reference form a complete chronicle of what the Catholic Church is doing 
and has done—her history, her achievements, her doctrines and belief, her relations to science, law and the governments of nations, 
The importance of the work, its intense interest and great usefulness is realized by scholarsall overthe world. Uptothe present time 
no general source of reference existed in the English language to which the writer, clergyman, teacher and student could go for reliable 
information in relation to Catholics and their church. 
Distinguished Catholic writers all over the world have been engaged to supply material for this great work ; and nothing will be 
spared in making it authoritative and comprehensive. The Catholic Encyclopedia ranks with the great encyclopedias and reference 
works of the world. No library will be complete without it. 


MONEY SAVED BY SUBSCRIBING DURING PROCESS OF PUBLICATION 
Special discounts and inducements will be offered to those who subscribe during the period of publication, and marked advantages 
will be offered these subscribers over those who defer ordering until the last volume is issued. A statement of these advantages will 
be sent on application. 

WILLIAM WINTER, Critic, New York: “I am deeply interested in The Catholic Encyclopedia. The first volume has 
impressed me by its wealth of learning, its conscientious spirit and the dignity of its language.” 

LITERARY DIGEST, New York City: “Its appearance is an advent of notable interest not only to members of the Church, 
but to all students irrespective of creed, who are concerned in intellectual progress and in the advancement of ideals which are the 
common heritage.” 

THE TIMES, London, England : “The appearance of the first great Roman Catholic Encyclopedia in the English language 
is anotable event. . . At the outset we may congratulate the editors on the spirit in which they have approached their task. 
The book is, of course, written by Roman Catholics frankly from the Roman Catholic point of view. . . In spite of all criti- 
cism, The Catholic Encyclopedia, which is issued under the imprimatur of the Archbishop of New York, remains a very notable 
contribution to science and a remarkable example of American enterprise.” 

RIPLEY HITCHCOCK, Editor of Harper & Brothers’ Publications, New York: “A protestant myself, I 
have looked through the first volume with increasing interest in phases of history unfamiliar to me, which it develops, and it has 
been a keen intellectual pleasure to note the scholarship and the acumen applied to the treatment of the themes.” 








BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS FREE ROBT. APPLETON COMPANY 

Our beautiful new prospectus describes The Catholic Encyclopedia 39 W. 38th St., New York . 
thoroughly—gives numerous specimen pages, specimen illustrations, maps, banen ne i he ethane et 
list of editors and authors, etc. with full particulars and also Progress Circular. 


This book will be sent free to all who return this coupon. 


ROBERT APPLETON COMPANY AMC lasses ceesdns spoesasbanweieswees PPPPeTTTTTT Try) 


Dept. D, 39 WEST 38TH ST., NEW YORK L.D.II-30 PGBIORS: 6 ciccsctece eee eeeveseeseseesseene 
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TOPICS. OF THE: DAY 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S PANIC-CURE 


ECOGNIZING as a salient feature of the financial situation 
the fact that a great deal of money has been frightened out 
of circulation, Mr. Cortelyou, as the Columbia (S. C.) State pic- 
turesquely puts it, “plans to tempt the golden mouse from its hole 
with a bit of gilded cheese—and the Government stands for the 
cost of the bait.” In other words, the Administration, by a double 
coup, has undertaken to relieve the money stringency and restore 
public confidence by the issue of $50,000,000 of Panama bonds— 
immediately available as the basis for additional currency—and of 
$100,000,000 worth of $50 3-per-cent.-interest-bearing Government 
notes, the proceeds Of the sale of which, as the President points 
out, can at once be deposited by the Secretary of the Treasury 
wherever the greatest need exists—“especially in the West and 
South, where the crops have to be moved.” The issue of short- 
term interest-bearing treasury certificates, or government notes, 
attracts the wider attention because it is an emergency measure 
provided for by aclause in the Spanish-American war act, never 
before thought of as available in time of peace. The Treasury 
Department’s circulars of information about these notes read as 
follows : “Thecertificates are to be issued in denomination of $50; 
will be payable to bearer; will be dated November 20, 1907, and 
will bear interest at the rate of 3 percent. They will be payable 
with the principal sum on or after November 20, 1908, on presen- 
tation of the certificates for redemption at the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, division of loans and currency.” A Washington 
dispatch to the New York Pos¢ further states that the certificates, 
if registered, may be used to deposit against additional circulation, 
and adds that “it is the expectation of the department that they 
will be widely so used.” According to the Washington corre- 
spondent of Zhe Suz, “it is not too much to say that the Adminis- 
tration expects the financial measures announced by Secretary 
Cortelyou to cure completely the present financial situation.” In 
the course of a letter to the Secretary approving these measures 
President Roosevelt says : 


“What is most needed just at present is that our citizens should 
realize how fundamentally sound business conditions in this coun- 
try are, and how absurd it is to permit themselves to get intoa 
panic and create a stringency by hoarding their savings instead of 
trusting perfectly sound banks. There is no particle of risk in- 
volved in letting business take its natural course, and the people 
can help themselves and the country most by putting back into 
active circulation the money they are hoarding. 

“The banks and trust companies are solvent. There is more 
currency in the country to-day than there was a month ago, when 
the supply was ample. Over $55,000,000 has been imported, and 
the Government has deposited another $60,000,000, These are 


facts, and I appeal to the public to cooperate with us in restoring 
normal business conditions. The Government will see that the 
people do not suffer if only the people themselves will act in a 
normal way. 

“Crops are good and business conditions are sound, and we 
should put the money we have into circulation in order to meet the 
needs of abounding prosperity. ...... 

“The steps that you now take, the ability of the Government to 
back them up and the fact that not a particle of risk is involved 
therein give the fullest guaranties of the sound condition of our 
people and the sound condition of our Treasury. All that our 
people have to do now is to go ahead with their normal business in 
a normal fashion and the whole difficulty disappears ; and this end 
will be achieved at once if each man will act as he normally does 
act and as the real conditions of the country’s condition fully war- 
rant his now acting.” 


As the $100,000,000 issue is redeemable in a year at 3 per cent. 
it will be seen that the Government “stands for the cost of the 
bait” to the tune of at least $3,000,000. The new relief measures 
were at first received with enthusiasm by the ‘press, and their im- 
mediate effect upon the situation was markedly beneficial. A con- 
siderable body of hostile criticism, however, has since developed. 
“The policy is an extraordinary one, which will be justified, or the 
reverse, by the event,” remarks the New York 7zmes. The critics 
of the Cortelyou cure attack it on the grounds that it is a danger- 
ous measure of inflation, and that it is illegal, as such certificates, 
as provided in the revenue act of 1898, are issuable only for public 
expenditures. But as one paper remarks, the question of their 
legality will not be made a matter of litigation, for they will come 
to maturity and be paid off before a suit to test their legality could 
be concluded. According to the Journal of Commerce, however: 


“Nothing but a desperate situation would justify such a pro- 
ceeding in disregard of law, and to resort to it is calculated to pro- 
duce the impression that the situation is desperate and to check 
the revival of confidence that was beginning. It is a measure of 
inflation added to others that had already gone too far, and what 
was needed was not more desperate expedients suddenly launched 
upon the public, but patient waiting and effort to get things ad- 
justed and give slowly recovering confidence a chance to grow 
stronger, instead of trying to administer a quick-working stimulus 
that would make the reaction more violent.” 


Horace White, described by Zhe World as America’s chief 
financial authority, sees no help in either the Panama bonds or the 
certificates of indebtedness. In a letter to The Evening Post he 
says : 

“Both are schemes to borrow money from the public at interest 
in order to lend it to banks without interest, at a time when the 


Government already has $240,156,431 (minus a small working bal- 
ance) already loaned in the same way. There is no pretense that 
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MOSES. 
--Macauley in the New York Word. 
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THE NEW WIZARD AT WORK. 
—Doyle in the Philadelphia Press. 


GETTING MONEY FROM UNCLE. 


either class of obligations is put out to obtain money for any gov- 
ernmental purpose.” 

The Journal of Commerce is likewise imprest with this view 
of the case, remarking: “The Secretary of the Treasury is not, 
however, authorized by law to borrow money and pay interest upon 
it for the purpose of lending it to banks without interest, whatever 
use they may have for it or however much good it may do them 
and their customers.” The Springfield’ Republican is another 
critic of the Administration’s relief measures, which it describes 
as “mortgaging the future of the country to help out a temporary 
crisis.” According to The Republican, “the strain was relaxing 
before the Government announced its extraordinary plans of flood- 
ing an already congested market with more securities, and it will 
continue to relax just as it did in the panic of 1893, when nothing 
of the kind was done by the Government to relieve the stress.” 
Mr. Cortelyou’s plan is “paternalism running riot,” says the same 
paper, which adds: 

“The chances are that the notes will continue in circulation after 
the crisis, and in the money congestion sure to follow the present 
squeeze they will be the means of forcing gold out of the country. 


Furthermore, it will be difficult to prepare the notes and get them 
into circulation before the critical period has largely gone by. It 


seems to be a needless as well as a most objectionable step.” 


Enthusiastic friends of the relief measures, however, are not 
wanting. According to a Washington dispatch, Treasury officials 
regard them as “a complete solution of the present money prob- 
lems,” and many of the leading New York bankers have character- 
ized them as “admirable.” “The action of Secretary Cortelyou,” 
says William A. Nash, president of the Corn Exchange Bank, and 
a member of the Clearing-house Committee, “will not only do a 
great deal of good here in the present financial stringency, but it 
will tend to establish American credit upon a firmer basis in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, showing, as it does, that we are will- 
ing and able to handle the situation here at home through our own 
Government.” It “seems to us to have been a stroke of financial 
genius,” declares the Memphis Commercial Appeal; and the New 
Orleans 7imes-Democrat, while admitting that there is room for 
differences of opinion as to details of the plan, praises it for its 
“effect on public sentiment in this peculiar crisis.” Altho an un- 
precedented measure in time of peace, remarks the Philadelphia 
North American, the Administration’s action is justified “on the 
score of expediency.” 


Some papers regard the bonds and certificates plan as the be:t 
that could be done under the circumstances, but use it to empha- 
size the need of comprehensive and permanent currency reform. 
Nothing, exclaims the New York Wor/d, could better illustrate 
the topsy-turvy condition of the currency system under which the 
richest country in the world continues to suffer because of the 
neglect of Congress. Says the New York 7ribune : 


“The national Administration does not regard the expedients 
which it has adopted as perfection. They are merely the best that 
could be done under our imperfect system. The President writes: 
‘I have assurance that the leaders of the Congress are considering 
a currency bill which will meet in permanent fashion the needs of 
the situation, and which I believe will be passed at an early date 
after Congress convenes two weeks hence.’ There, we trust, is the 
promise of better things.” | 


Hoarding, condemned above by the President, is treated in a 
separate article on page 843. 





IS THE PRESIDENT HOSTILE TO THE 
HUGHES BOOM? 


ASHINGTON correspondents have had much to say of late 
concerning the President’s alleged dislike of Governor 
Hughes, and about plans hatched in the White House to obstruct 
every pathway which might lead from Albany to Washington in 
1908. Some influential papers, among them the New York Suz 
(Ind.) and Evening Post (Ind.) and the Springfield Repudlican 
(Ind.), take seriously the reports of the President’s hostility toward 
the Governor of his own State, while others are frankly incredu- 
lous. Altho there is no tangible basis for these reports, the idea 
has gained such wide currency as to call for some examination of 
its sources. “The most common remark heard in the capital with 
reference to the political situation,” asserts a Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Sum, “is that the President will go to 
almost any extreme of political expediency to prevent the national 
convention from nominating Governor Hughes.” A local news 
item in the same paper asserts that the Republican bosses of the 
State—most of whom are described as also members of “the 
Roosevelt machine ”—have evolved a far-reaching plan for the 
elimination of Governor Hughes from both State and national 
politics. From the same source we learn that “those who talked 
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of the plan said that it had been sanctioned at the White House, 
if it did not originate there.” “The bad feeling between the Presi- 
dent and the Governor, mainly on the part of the President, is rec- 
ognized in political circles,” we read in the news columns of 7he 
Evening Post, where we also find the admission that “there is no 
‘official ’ condemnation or adverse criticism of the Governor in the 
White-House files.” But “too many intimates of the President 
have signalized that antagonism, to leave much doubt about it,” 
remarks that paper editorially, admitting at the same time that “no 
sane man can see why the President should dislike Mr. Hughes.” 
The Springfield Republican, however, accepts as a fact “the 
strange aversion or jealousy which the occupant of the White 
House has manifested for the Governor of New York ever since 
the latter declined to make his administration subservient to Mr. 
Roosevelt,” and goes on to say in regard to it: 

“It will have to be admitted that in this matter the President 
exhibits the unlovely characteristics of a spoiled child. He vigor- 
ously and even viciously contends that no reform shall come unless 


according to his plans and bearing his stamp. Strength of per- | 


sonality is to be admired within reasonable limits, but when it pro- 
ceeds to this extreme it can nct command the respect of men of 
sense. It is therefore of great importance that one man has arisen 
somewhere in the United States who is thinking for himself, doing 
his public work according to his best judgment, and permitting 
nobody to dictate to him, whether the New York legislature or 
the President of the United States, but at the same time is seeking 
no boss-ship over any public work save his own.” 


According to the Kansas City 77mes, this antipathy is recipro- 
cated, as “Mr. Hughes himself has cast covert reflections on the 
President and his policies.” These “covert reflections,” however, 
seem to have failed, as a rule, to catch the attention of the press. 
Meanwhile enthusiastic friends are grooming the Governor’s boom 
without encouragement or assistance from the Governor, who ap- 
parently believes his own dictum that “local administration is by 
far the most important administration.” A dispatch from the na- 
tional capital to the New York Heva/d describes Governor Hughes 
as very unpopular in Washington among the friends of the various 
“favorite sons” as well as among the “third-termers,” but adds 
that the theory that the President is planning any campaign in New 
York against him at this time “is said to be nonsense.” If one 
desired to portray pictorially the Republican Presidential situation 
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as it really is, asserts the same dispatch, “he would show the tall 
and erect figure of Governor Hughes as the surprized center of a 
howling mob composed of the friends of Taft, Cortelyou, Cannon, 
Fairbanks, Root, and La Follette, who are seeking to overthrow 
him, while another mob is seeking to force the President himself 
into the mélée in order to encompass the overthrow of Hughes.” 

It is altogether probable that the President’s alleged dislike for 
the Governor is entirely a myth, asserts the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle, which sees “no reason to suppose that he has the 
slightest disposition to block the way to Governor Hughes’s ad- 
vancement.” “If President Roosevelt sets out to eliminate Gov- 
ernor Hughes from the political situation he is sure to be a pretty 
busy man for the next year,” says the Hartford 7imes. “The 
Governor,” remarks the Providence Journal, “has shown by his 
acts that he is just as sincere a reformer as the President.” Then 
why, it asks, should Mr. Roosevelt dislike him as a successor at 
the White House?) The New York 77zmes (Dem.) expresses sym- 
pathy with the President in the situation in which his “friends” 
are involving him, and explains the puzzle as follows: 


“The conspirators—it is not too harsh a name to apply to them 
—do not pretend that their motives in the scheme they are. working 
are unselfish. No one would believe them if they did. Some of 
them are among the most active and stubborn opponents encoun- 
tered by Mr. Roosevelt when he was Governor himself, for the 
measures of reform he had most at heart. They have been equally 
hostile to the reforms of Governor Hughes, and even more so be- 
cause these have been more practical and far-reaching in some re- 
gards than those of Governor Roosevelt. Some of these men have 
come into prominence more recently and have been in some de- 
gree connected with the President’s policy in New York politics, 
so that their present conduct lends more plausibility to the notion 
industriously cultivated that the intrigue against Mr. Hughes is 
sanctioned, and even shared, by Mr. Roosevelt. Among the 
smaller politicians associated with the cabal this notion is openly 
exprest, and apparently there is a systematic effort to spread it 
among the unthinking. 

“The leaders are more cautious. They communicate the notion 
only in confidence to those who can be trusted to violate confi- 
dence discreetly. Altogether a situation is created that must be 
extremely annoying to Mr. Roosevelt, who does not feel himself 
in a position to deal with it openly and conclusively. . . . It is to 
be hoped, before the plots of the conscienceless politicians who 
are now posing as his friends and representatives have gone too 
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“HOORAY! HERE COME THE RESERVES!” 
--McCutcheon in the Chicago Daily Tribune. 


TO 





THE RESCUE. 


ALL NICELY PIECED OUT. 
BusinEss—“ Hooray! Now I can get out and hustle as usual.” 


—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 
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far, he will find a way to balk them. Not only grave public inter- 
ests, but his integrity as a public man, are involved.” 


The Post offers this explanation of the President’s motive in 
“keeping them guessing ” as to his attitude not only toward various 
candidates, but also toward the “third-term” agitation : 


“In his heart, we are told, he remains firmly of the intention not 
to be a candidate next year. But he will not publicly say so. He 
is content with the effect of his studied silence on that topic. It 
leaves him looming over the political field as still a possibility, 
and prevents his enemies within the party from concentrating upon 
a candidate distasteful to him. .. . The idea is that, while his 
opponents are wondering what his final decision may be, the Presi- 
dent will go on quietly gathering in delegates whom he can control 
for Taft or some other. ...... 

“It was seemingly this avowed maneuvering of the President 
which Judge Brewer had in mind when he spoke yesterday of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s ‘playing hide-and-seek with the American people.’ If 
the comment is not highly dignified—and plainly an odzter for a 
Justice of the Supreme Court—neither is the course commented 
upon. Moreover, it is a plan of action which can not be per- 
sisted in successfully by Mr. Roosevelt. His frank and advertis- 
ing nature makes it impossible for him to keep such a project 

“In that kind of ‘gum-shoe politics’ the President has never 
been an adept, and ir is too late now for him to begin to learn 
the art. 

“If he aims to thwart or defeat the skilled managers of his 
party, the way for him to do it is by open attack. In all that con- 
cerns subterfuge and political trickery, they are his superiors ; and 
may be depended upon to beat him at the subterranean game. A 
rude reminder of their cunning at it comes from Ohio this morn- 
ing. Foraker and Dick stole a march upon the Taft forces, and 
got the League of Republican Clubs at Columbus yesterday not 
only to ignore Taft and, by indirection, to attack the President, 
but actually to indorse Foraker for the Presidency. This blow to 
the Taft candidacy—for that is what it is, both in intent and effect 
—was secretly prepared. . . . The peculiar and malicious force 
of this action of the Republican clubs is that they are supposed to 
represent the actual sentiments of the party, as distinct from the 
machine ; and that when delegates come from eighty-eight counties 
to declare that Foraker, not Taft, is the favorite son of Ohio, it 
will be very hard, even for the President, to convince the country 
that Taft is the man.” 
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FOR CENTRAL-AMERICAN PEACE 


S areal peace conference, the convention of Central-American 
delegates in Washington “will probably do more practical 
work than was accomplished at the big meeting at The Hague,” 
thinks the St. Louis G/obe-Democrat. As an earnest of this 
prophecy comes a dispatch from Nicaragua bringing the news that 
a threatened war between Nicaragua, Honduras, and Salvador has 
been averted by a conference of their presidents, who agree to for- 
get past differences and respect past treaties. They further agreed 
to hold a peace congress to follow the Washington conference 
“to make uniform their respective codes of international law.” 
It is Secretary Root’s wish, as voiced in his opening speech, 
that the Washington meeting shall not be a mere affair of words 
and rhetorical flourish. He said in part: 


“We can not fail, gentlemen, to be admonished by the many 
failures that have been made by the people of Central America to 
establish agreements among themselves which would be lasting 
that the task you have before you is no easy one. The trial has 
often been made and the agreements which have been elaborated, 
signed, ratified, have seemed to be written in water....... 

“The mere declaration of general principles, the mere agreement 
upon lines of policy and conduct, are of little value unless there 
be definite and practical methods provided by which the responsi- 
bility of failing to keep the agreements may be fixt upon some 
definite person, and the public sentiment of Central America be 
brought to bear to prevent its violation. 

“The declaration that a man is entitled to his liberty would be 
of little value with us in this country were it not for the writ of 
habeas corpus, which makes it the duty of a specific judge, when 
appealed to, to inquire into the cause of detention and set him at 
liberty if he is unjustly detained. ...... 

“The practical, definite methods by which you shall make it 
somebody’s duty to see that the great principles that you declare 
are not violated, by which, if an attempt be made to violate them, 
the responsibility may be fixt upon the individual—those, in my 
judgment, are the problems to which you should most earnestly 
and specifically address yourselves....... 

“Why should you not live in peace and harmony? You are one 
people in fact; your citizenship is interchangeable; your race, 
vour religion, your customs, your laws, your lineage, your consan- 
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From “ Puck,” Copyri;hted, 1907. By permission. 
CONSERVATISM. 
—Kepler in Puck, 


INJURED 


THE HOWL OF THE WILD. 


LARGER ANIMAL—“ I’ve lost my little pet, and it’s all that cruel 
man’s fault!” — Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 


INNOCENCE. 
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Copyright, 1907, by the Illustrated News Syndicate, Washington, D, C. 


OPENING SESSION OF THE CENTRAL AMERICAN PEACE CONFERENCE IN WASHINGTON, 


From the left corner of the picture to the right around the table they are: 1. Dr. E. Constantino Fiallos, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Honduras; 2. Dr. 
Policarpo Bonilla, ex-President of Honduras; 3. Dr. Angel Ugarte, Honduras; 4. Dr. Luis F. Corea, Nicaragua; 5. Dr. José Madriz, ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, of Nicaragua, and elected secretary of the Conference; 6. Sefior Don Joaquin Bernardo Calvo, Costa Rica; 7. Sefior Don Enrique Creel, Mexican 
Ambassador to the United States; 8. Secretary of State Elihu Root, who presided at the opening of the Conference; 9. Dr. Luis Anderson, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Costa Rica and elected president of the Conference; 10. Dr. Antonio Batres Jauregui,Guatemala; 11. Dr. Salvador Rodriguez, ex-Minister 


of Foreign Affairs, Salvador; 12. Sefior Don Federico Mejia, Salvador; 
Guatemala (in the center of the foreground of the picture). 


guinity and relations, your social relations, your sympathies, your 
aspirations, and your hopes for the future are the same. 

“It is my most earnest hope, as well as the hope of the Ameri- 
can Government and the American people, that from this confer- 
ence may come the specific and practical measures which will 
enable the people of Central America to march on with equal steps 
abreast of the most progressive nations of modern civilization to 
fulfil their great destiny in that brotherhood which nature has in- 
tended them to preserve, and exile forever from that land of beauty 
and wealth incalculable the fraternal strife which has heretofore 
held you back.” 


Our interest in Central-American peace is well stated in Dun’s 
Review by John Barrett, director of the International Bureau of 
American Republics. He says: 


“Few people in the United States realize the vast natural re- 
sources of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica. A wrong impression of them is often gained by looking at 
the map. A glance of this kind creates the impression that they 
are almost entirely in the tropics and hence so disagreeably and 
uncomfortably hot that white people can not live there in health, 
prosperity, and favorable employment. This is a great error. 
Large sections of these republics have an altitude above the sea 
which gives them the temperate climate of the central portion of 
the United States, without the extremes of cold or heat which 
characterize the winters and summers of the United States. Ten 
times the population now found upon these plateaus could live 
there under prosperous conditions, and the time is surely coming 
when all of the higher area of the Central-American republics will 
be thickly settled. 

“Then, again, it is a mistake to consider the area of the lower 
districts along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts as nothing but an 
impenetrable jungle, useless for general purposes of material ex- 
ploitation. The time is coming when ‘the entire jungle area from 
Mexico south to Colombia, on both Atiantic and Pacific sides, will 
be practically cleared away, to be occupied by banana, sugar, and 
other plantations, which will bring vast wealth and a larger popu- 
lation to Central America. 

“These Central-American republics possess a wealth of agricul- 
tural products, mineral resources, and timber that will invite the 
investment of great sums of American and European capital; rail- 
roads will be built in all directions through them; new towns will 

spring up; immigration will pour into them from different parts of 


13. Dr. Victor Sanchez Ocana, Guatamala; 14, Dr. Luis Toledo Herrarte, 


the world; and steamship connections with the United States, 
Europe, and South America will be increased and improved, fro- 
vided the Washington conference has a successful issue.” 





ENTER OKLAHOMA 


KLAHOMA, if we may judge by the tone of her Governor’s 
inaugural address, takes her place among her forty-five sis- 
ter States in no very amiable or ingratiating frameof mind. “This 
day,” said Governor Has- 
kell in Guthrie on No- 
vember 16, “the sun has 
lighted the pathway of a 
million and a half of peo- 
ple erherging from the 
disorder and discontent 
of bureaucratic govern- 
ment, restricted to the 
point of helplessness and 
neglected to the limit of 
oppression, into a condi- 
tion of liberty in self-gov- 
ernment.” Then, lest any 
glow of misguided grati- 
tude should extend toward 
Washington, where Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had just 
signed the proclamation 
of statehood, the Gover- 
nor added : 

















i CHARLES N. HASKELL, 
We are not assembled Py te : 
here to worship the pub- First Governor of the State of Oklahoma. 
: i : Both Wall Street and the Administration 
lic officer who conceded come in for raps in his inaugural address. As 
us our rights, particularly a permanent cure for the country’s financial 
when we reflect that lone ills he advocates the abolition of the New 
- York Stock Exchange. 

ago from every stand- 

point of population, wealth, and intelligence of this era we were 
entitled to all the blessings and privileges of statchood; and 
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now to thank the public officers in overgracious terms who have 
finally performed a long and unjustly deferred duty would be in 
the nature of hugging the, feet of a dilatory debtor who finally 
pays his just indebtedness.” 

‘He also seized the opportunity to protest against the centraliza- 
tion of power in the Federal Government, and to deplore “a dis- 
position on the part of some high in authority to look upon the 
Constitution of the United States itself as even a little thing to be 
used when it meets the wish of its executor, anc to be construed 
and bended when at variance.” To point his argument against the 
centralization of power he cited the experience of Oklahoma under 
the Territorial régime, with freight rates double those in adjoining 
States, and with the Coal Trust, the Lumber Trust, and other 
combinations “fattening by unrestricted robbery of our people.” 
If Federal control is such a good thing in a State, he asks, why has 
it proved so utterly inefficient in a Territory? In the course of the 
same address Governor Haskell makes this contribution toward solv- 
ing the financial problems now occupying the country’s attention: 

“You can look for immediate relief wherever you please. When 
you tire of looking elsewhere you will agree with me that the 
quickest road to financial relief is to close the New York Stock 
Exchange and free the currency that it dominates and turn it into 
the channels of legitimate commerce. Let the Eastern banks pay 
our Oklahoma banks what they owe them and should pay in cur- 


rency on demand, and we can market our produce now ready for 
the buyer and vastly increase our own wealth.” 


The feelings of Oklahoma are compared by the New York Eve- 
ning Post to those of “an unconventional but entirely worthy 
member of the family who has been kept waiting interminably in 
the vestibule.” There is some excuse for this feeling, thinks Zhe 
Post, because “we never kept any other Territory half so well 
qualified for statehood on probation so long.” One paper points 
out that with its one and a half million inhabitants—about 72,000 
of whom are Indians—the new State contains about half as many 
people as did the entire country when the United States of Amer- 
ica came into existence. Only nine other States, says the New 
York Evening Mail, exceed Oklahoma in territory, while not 
more than twenty-two exceed it inthe number of inhabitants. Yet 
it is only eighteen years since the Territory of Oklahoma was little 
more than a hunting-ground for the tribes of Indian Territory. 
What has happened in those eighteen years is thus concisely stated 
in Leslie’s Weekly: 


“Oklahoma’s modern history—so rapidly is history made in the 
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WHAT THE WILD WAVES ARE SAYING. 
— Wellington in the Nashville Tennessean. 
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hustling Southwest—may be said to have begun in 1889, when 
2,000,000 acres were thrown open to settlement under the old sys- 
tem of ‘ stampedes,’ in which thousands of pioneers gathered on 
the borders of the new district and made,a mad rush for desirable 
claims at the instant the reservation was officially declared to be 
open. Great disorder, and even bloodshed, attended this method, 
but it resulted in building up towns of 10,000 population ina day 
and in placing dona/ide settlers on nearly a} the desirable quarter- 
sections as fast as they were made available forentry. The earlier 
rushes were contests of physical prowess; later the Government 
devised less primitive methods.” 


While the tone of Governor Haskell’s inaugural :is variously 
commented upon, the press of the country are unanimous in wel- 
coming the new State. “Haskell is right. The people of Okla- 
homa have been shamefully treated,” exclaims the Houston Post 
(Dem.), after commending the ‘refreshing candor” of the Gov- 
ernor’s address. On the other hand, the Louisville Couvrier- 
Journal (Dem.) doubts “the good taste” of such an utterance on 
such an occasion, and the New York Commercial (Com.) charac- 
terizes it as “almost insulting.” 

The admission of Oklahoma—comprizing Oklahoma Territory 
and Indian Territory—into the Union, remarks the Philadelphia 
Press, “ends the experiment of a separate Indian section with- 
in the area of the United States apart from the ever-contracting 
reservations.” 

With the coming of statehood 560 saloons in Oklahoma closed 
their doors as the result of the State-wide prohibition clause in the 
State constitution. 





PROHIBITION FOR ALABAMA 


HE special session of the Alabama legislature, whose princi- 
pal concern at the moment was supposed to be the regulation 
of the railroads, has surprized the country by enacting a sweeping 
prohibition law by which, after January 1, 1909, the whole State 
will be “dry.” This is the sixth State of the Union to prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages within its borders. A 
most unusual feature of the fight against the new law was the or- 
ganized opposition on the part of the leading women of Mobile, on 
the ground that without the $80,000 per year derived from liquor 
licenses the schools of that city will be seriously crippled. A dele- 
gation of 500 Mobile women attended the legislative sessions in 
Montgomery, and their arguments were reenforced by a petition 
signed by 8,ooo women and children. Mobile County Las always 
been allowed to keep all liquor-license money, and as a result it 
has built up one of the finest school systems in the South. The 
Nashville Banner explains that the women of Mobile have no 
sympathy with the saloon, but that they have even less faith in the 
power of prohibition to prohibit, believing rather in rigid regula- 
tion with the incidental income therefrom. The Montgomery 
Advertiser, which has shared this view, now pledges its support 
to the new law: 


“ Now that we are to have statutory prohibition the law has got 
to be enforced. We are glad the prohibition organizations are to 
be continued. Their influence will go a long way toward enforce- 
ment of the law. There has been entirely too much intolerance, 
too much bitterness on both sides of the question. We hope it will 
pass away and that all good citizens will join in an effort to see 
that prohibition does prohibit.” 


In some sections of the State, however, the prohibition victory 
is the cause of much bitterness, and threatens, according to some 
accounts, to split the’ Democratic party. The Democrats of the 
old school, explains the Mobile Register, believe that in local 
affairs communities should have a voice in their own government. 
We read further : 


“They resent State interference in affairs that properly belong 
to the individual counties, just as the Democratic party has always 
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resented Federal interference in affairs that properly belong to the 
individual States. The passing of statutory prohibition is viola- 
tive of the right of self-government in local affairs which has al- 
ways been accorded. It will perhaps be contended that the sale 
of intoxicants is not a local affair, and that the moral question in- 
volved justifies the State in making a law absolute. The same 
plea would cover an attempt by the 
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course of the route would then run through Long Island Sound and 
down to the Raritan Canal at Perth Amboy, N.J. The route then 
would be through the Raritan Canal, down the Delaware River, 
past Philadelphia, and through the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal; down Chesapeake Bay to Norfolk; along the Elizabeth 
River, and through acut across Virignia to Currituck Sound. The 





Federal Government to impose a law 
on the individual States forbidding 
under heavy penalties the sale of any 
commodity manufactured in the 
States, and yet such anattempt would 
be considered an invasion of the 
rights of the States. Gunpowder is 
made to kill; it is the biggest single 
agency in the taking of human life. 
Still, what an outcry there would be 
if the Congress passed a law forbid- 
ding the manufacture or sale of this 
commodity !” 


So deeply does Mobile take to heart 
the indignity of having this legislation 











forced upon it that astonishing rumors 
are current that the city will secede 
from the State. “Of course, Mobile 
will do nothing of the kind,” remarks 
the Washington 77mes; while the Pittsburg Gazette- Times char- 
acterizes the threat as “both amusing and serious.” Will not some 
kind counselor remind Mobile of the fate of Esau, who cast away 
his birthright for a mess of pottage? asks the Baltimore American. 





AN “INSIDE” WATER ROUTE ALONG 
THE COAST 


LANS for an “inside” water route along the Atlantic coast 
from Massachusetts to North Carolina—and possibly even 
to the Gulf of Mexico now threaten to divide attention with the 
proposed deep waterway through the Mississippi Valley from the 
Lakes to the Gulf. Last week two hundred delegates from the 
Atlantic seaboard States—selected either by the Governors of the 
States or by commercial bodies—met in Philadelphia to revive and 
discuss the idea of such a coastal waterway in the East, and 
agreed, according to the news columns of the Philadelphia Press, 
“to keep hammering until results are accomplished.” At this Con- 
ference it was pointed out that nature has already supplied so many 
links in this proposed inside route that by improving existing 
channels only 66 miles of new canals would be necessary to give 
700 miles of sheltered waterway along the Atlantic. Advocates of 
this new avenue of traffic would develop it on a scale to permit the 
passage of the largest war-ships. Before adjourning the confer- 
ence resolved that, “as a primary movement,” the opening of ship 
canals and the deepening of intervening rivers and approaches 
from Norfolk, Va., southward to Key West, Fla., and from Chesa- 
peake Bay northward to Cape Cod Bay “is demanded by the com- 
mercial interests of 30,000,000 people on the seaboard directly, and 
indirectly and ultimately by those of the remainder of the Amer- 
ican people.” Itwas also agreed that this work should be done by 
the Federal Government, first, “because the Government alone has 
authority over navigable waters,” and second, “because the enter- 
prise planned in the interests of peace will have incalculable value 
for the whole nation in time of war.” 
A Philadelphia dispatch to the New York Evening Post thus 
outlines the proposed route from Boston to Beaufort Bay, N. C.: 


“It is the idea of the projectors to run the waterway from Barn- 
stable Bay on the north side of Cape Cod to Beaufort Inlet, N. C. 
This would require the cutting of a canal through Cape Cod from 
Barnstable Bay to Buzzard’s Bay on the south, reducing the water 
The 


distance from Boston to New York about seventy-five miles. 








Courtesy of ‘‘ American Industries,” New York. 


EXCAVATING FOR THE CAPE-COD CANAL, 


Which will form one of the most important links in the proposed “inside” coastal waterway from Massachusetts 


to North Carolina. 


route then would lie through Coanjock Bay, with a cut through 
into Albemarle Sound, then through Croaton Sound into Pamlico 
Sound, and into Neuse River. By deepening and widening Adams 
Creek and Core Creek the route would end in Beaufort Inlet and 
the ocean.” 


It is to be feared, remarks the Boston 7vanscript, that the sur- 
face attractions of the proposition have obscured thought of the 
cost; and it goes on tosay: “Some of its advocates suggest asking 
Congress for an appropriation all the way from $500,000,000 to a 
billion. These are colossal figures, several times greater than the 
estimated cost of the Panama Canal, and it would require a tre- 
mendous increment of business to pay the interest on the money.” 
Cost what it may, it is a work that must be done some time, says 
the Brooklyn C7¢izen, which thinks that “it should be begun in 
earnest before long.” So great a work must not be undertaken 
piecemeal, says the Philadelphia Jzguzrer, which admits that to 
do the work adequately and comprehensively would necessitate a 
bond issue. The object of improving waterways, urges the Phil- 
adelphia Press, is less to divert trade than to create it. Thus: 


“Heavy crude freight can not be carried by the railroads a long 
distance profitably. It is here that water communication supple- 
ments the railroads by taking the heavier and bulkier freight, leav- 
ing for the railroads the more compact articles and the perishable 
freight, which they can handle with facility and carry at a profit 
both to the shippers and the railroads. . . . Lumber, coal, cotton, 
and other bulky freight will naturally seek this mode of transpor- 
tation. Our coast trade has much of this traffic now, but the safer 
passage, the improved facilities, and the multiplicity of ports 
which this, inside channel will give will increase the coast trade 
many fold. It will bring within reach of a profitable market much 
freight that is now marketless. It will create trade out of the 
country’s abundance and add to the wealth of the community with- 
out injuring any of the present instruments of commerce.” 


While admitting that the need is national, the Philadelphia 
North American paints a glowing picture of what the development 
of an Atlantic inland waterway would-mean to that city. We read: 


“The foremost manufacturing. city of the Continent has been 
held fettered for lack of transportation facilities by the indifference 
of the citizens to their own possibilities. Philadelphia now is to 
see wealth, power, and magnitude forced upon it by the inexorable 
workings of economic laws based on natural location. 

“Nearer to Europe than any other American port, the outlet for 
the most productive manufacturing territory in the land, the dis- 
tributing point of the State that sends out half the coal mined in 
the United States each year, the central point of the great tidal 
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river of commerce that is to flow from Maine to Florida, it needs 
superlatives to guess at this city’s future when once freed from 
artificial restrictions.” 





A LOST WAR-SCARE 


HE final nail seems to have been driven into the coffin of the 
” remarks the 
New York Commercial, by way of comment on the recent utter- 
ances of Baron Hayashi, Japan’s Minister of Foreign Affairs. But 
however significant may be the bare assurances of Baron Hayashi 


“e 


bogey known as the war-with-Japan scare,’ 


—who speaks with the same authority for the Japanese Govern- 
ment as Secretary Root would for our own—they become doubly so, 
buttressed, as they are, by corroborative evidence. The Baron’s 
deliberate and explicit statement, given to the public of both coun- 
tries through a correspondent of the Associated Press in Tokyo, 
says that the relations between Japan and America are as smooth 
and cordial as ever; and that “the only thing causing doubt in the 
public mind here is the immigration question.” He is reported to 
be positive, however, that this will be settled without friction, and 
will be “controlled in such a manner as to benefit Japanand at the 
same time to conform to the wishes of the American Government.” 
“If that is exactly what the Baron said,” remarks the New York 
Times, “there will be no further difficulty.” Another dispatch 
states that even Count Okuma, leader of the Japanese Opposition, 
and formerly opposed to any restriction of immigration, now as- 
serts that Japan “should assist America at a time when prejudice 
as well as political and economic conditions render the emigration 
of Japanese to that country inexpedient.” We find the same trend 
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in the comment ot the Tokyo /777, the semiofficial organ of the 
Government, where we read: 


“We [the Japanese] naturally are a peace-loving nation, and if 
the immigration of Japanese into Canada endangers the public 
peace we will not hesitate to absolutely forbid emigration to that 
country. We believe Japanese emigrants would tend to promote 
the welfare of Canada by developing its resources, but if the peace 
is disturbed it is better to altogether prevent our people from 
emigrating.” 


And what is sauce for Canada is presumably sauce for ourselves, 
remarks the New York G/oée. In this connection special interest 
attaches to an article by Count Okuma in the Japanese-English 
Pacific Era for November in which he says that his countrymen 
would, perhaps, better prepare themselves for becoming a para- 
mount power in the settlement of Far-Eastern questions before they 
aspire to a decisive voice in the solution of great world-problems, 

Other items not altogether irrelevant are the official invitation 
to our Government to participate in the great national exposition 
at Tokyo in 1912, and the recent banquet to Rear-Admiral Evans 
—who will command the cruise to the Pacific—at the Japanese 
Embassy in Washington. Of the former the Springfield Repud- 
lican says: 

“The Tokyo fair has been in itself a sufficient answer to those 
who have imagined that Japan contemplated warlike adventures in 
the near future. The Japanese Government is to finance the ex- 
position, and is already resolved to spend $10,000,000 upon it. 
That money would build a first-class battle-ship of the largest size. 


and no government thinking of war would spend it on an exposi- 
tion of the arts of peace.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


“e 


Why this persistent effort to change ‘‘rhyme’’ to ‘‘rime’’? Don’t the poets 
encounter frost enough as it is?—Chicago Tribune. 


1. 


THE etymological meaning of Douma is ‘‘think. That is a function to which 
the'Czar would like to see the Russian Parliament restrict itself—New York 
Evening Post. 

A CABLE dispatch announces that Mr. Taft rode over the Philippine Moun- 
tains ona mule. Mr. Taft will forget the experience long before the mule will. 
—Washington Post. 

THE counterfeiter who was arrested for making half-dollars out of real silver 
in the Ramapo Mountains may merely have desired to do his part in relieving 
the currency stringency.—New York World. 














HoweEVER, there is no demand for the printing of ‘‘In God We Trust” on 
clearing-house certificates.—Chicago Daily News. 

In antiquity Atlas, King of Mauritania, in Africa, held up the world; had he 
lived in modern times he would have been the member of a Wall-Street firm.— 
Houston Chronicle. 


OnE Chicago bank, which has been suspending cash payments because of 
“individual hoarding,’’ reports the possession of $5,500,000 more cash than 
before the suspension three weeks ago.—Springfield Republican. 

THE secretary of the Kentucky Board of Health says that one-third of our 
funerals are unnecessary. It is now time for the walking delegates to the 
Coachmen’s Union to enter a protest.—-New York Evening Post. 
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THOUGHT THEY HEARD THEIR CUE. 
— Darling in the Des Moines Register. 





“ GUESS WHO, GRANDMA!” 
—Webster in the Chicago /uter Ocean. 


REPUBLICAN RAPS AT BRYAN. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT | 


THE KAISER’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 
GERMAN SCANDAL 


HE existence and power of such a scandalous circle at the 
German court as has been revealed by the Harden-von 
Moltke trial lead the French and British papers to ask why the 
Kaiser permitted the scandal to develop almost in his very pres- 
ence until it was exposed by a “muck-raking” journalist? If he 
knew of it, why did he not stop it? and if he did not know of it, 
why not? These are the questions the press of neighboring capitals 
are asking. Thus the London Standard sententiously remarks : 


“Plain men may well disturb themselves with asking whether a 
ruler who can so grievously misunderstand the persons about his 
court possesses the sound and sober judgment required for the 
absolute direction of imperial business. For the Kaiser is largely 
his own Chancellor, largely his own Parliament.” 


The circumstance, at any rate, proves William II. as liable to 
have “the wool pulled over his eyes” as other. mortals, thinks 
The Westminster Gazette (London), altho by no means a puppet 
in the hands of others. To quote: 


“We shall do well to think of him as rather more human and 
fallible than some courtiers have represented him to be, but by no 
means the weak figure-head that the camarilla for its own purposes 
pretended him to be.” 


On the other hand, the Osservatore Romano, the organ of the Pa- 
pacy, declares that the Kaiser has at least been prompt to remedy 
the evil, albeit it is something like shutting the stable door after 
the horse is gone. Nevertheless, the head of the Empire has done 
well, like the surgeon who bares the sore and uses the knife fear- 
lessly. Inasimilar tone the London 77mes, in reference to the 
immoralities pointed out by Mr. Harden, observes: 


“The only really satisfactory aspect of this side of the case is 
the prompt and decided manner in which the Emperor and the 
Crown Prince, as soon as they heard of the scandal, at once 
stamped out the poisonous elements in the court circle.” 


But the Kaiser is completely absolved from responsibility in the 
matter, and the weak vacillation of Prince Buelow is blamed by 
the Manchester Guardian, the most influential journal of North 
England, which thus passes sentence : 


“It was the Chancellor who should have definitely taken up the 
fight and set before his master the alternatives of giving him power 
with responsibility or dismissing him from office. Prince Buelow 
did not do that, but left his battle to be conducted by an irresponsi- 
ble journalist with poisoned weapons. That is a way to vanquish 
a Eulenburg, but not the way to vanquish a system or to vindicate 
a principle.” : 

Von Buelow, says 7he Times (quoted above), should have come 
to defeat the attempt made to lower his master’s prestige “by re- 
presenting him as the dupe of aclique of depraved intriguers.” 
But— 

“Prince Buelow, who was cited as a witness for the defense, 
preferred not to appear in court, and the evidence—or what passes 
for such—which was tendered in support of the alleged antagonism 
between the Emperor’s policy and the Chancellor’s policy with 
regard to the Moroccan crisis remained unchallenged and unre- 
butted. To foreign observers this must remain perhaps the most 
striking and certainly the most mysterious feature of a repulsive 
case, of which we have evidently not yet heard the last.” 


But, all said and done, the incident has not only diminished the 
prestige of the Kaiser, but has dealt a heavy blow to absolutism, 
and the effect on Germany’s political condition at home will be 
for the moment unsettling, declares The Evening Standard and 
St. James’s Gazette (London), which proceeds in the following 
strain to describe the “conclusions ” which the scandal will compel 
the German people to draw: 





“These conclusions may be expected, in the first revulsion of 
feeling, and consequent rushing to extremes, to strengthen the 
forces of the Social Democrats. Autocracy has suffered a blow 
from which its arch foe will draw advantage. This, for the mo- 
ment. It is to be hoped, however, and may, without undue opti- 
mism be anticipated, that the country when it gets into the proper 
perspective will appreciate the folly of running from one evil into 
the clutches of another equally dire.” 


The pamphleteers who assail absolutism, the speeches of Social! 
Democrats, and the plots of the Liberal party have done less to 




















JUSTICE UNBLINDFOLDED. 


JusTICE (tearing the bandage from her eyes)—“ Children, after the 
turn this scandal trial has taken, I don’t intend to play blindman’s 
buff with you any more.” -_Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


shake the imperial throne of Germany than this trial has, says the 
Journal des Débats (Paris), and it continues : 


“We see how the scandalous lawsuit which has resulted from 
reckless intrigues, through the rancor of Holstein, an old and dis- 
appointed diplomat, furnishes to the adversaries of the present 
régime in Germany arguments of the most convincing kind. It 
was a lawsuit in which a Juvenal of the Social Democracy might 
have found material for immortalizing himself.” 


But by Zhe Saturday Review (London) the matter is not 
treated as of any serious political significance. It is the “Harden 
enterprise,” and the editor of the Zvkunft is merely “a vain, am- 
bitious journalist craving notoriety,” who proved none of the polit- 
ical charges and insinuations which he so blatantly made. To 
quote the pungent language of this paper: 


“Wild and reckless charges have been made by Herr Harden as 
to the illegitimate influence over the Kaiser of irregular advisers. 
He has sought to dignify his campaign by turning the simple issue 
between him and Count Moltke into a momentous question of poli- 
tics. We can only be amazed that he has been allowed to do this; 
but the simple fact remains that whatever success he has had has 
been owing to his discovery of immoralities and not to his discov- 
eries in politics.” 


Turning to the wider aspects of the incident, the return of Bis- 
marckism in the triumph of Buelow and Holstein is viewed with 
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RELATIVE SIZE OF PARTIES IN THE THIRD DOUMA. 


trepidation by the London Sfectator as one of the more remote 
results of this trial. Thus we read: 


“Such a reassertion of the Bismarck tradition is not one which 
can be regarded with any satisfaction by those who desire the 
peace of Europe. . . . We must not forget that Prince Buelow, tho 
a very able man, is astute rather than strong, that Herr von Hol- 
stein is very strong and very pertinacious, and that his prestige has 
been enormously increased by recent events. Men will not unnat- 
urally be afraid of quarreling with one who has contrived so ex- 
traordinary a political resurrection as that which we are now 
witnessing.” 


Most of the Paris journals confine themselves to praising the 
intrepid fairness of the Berlin judges. The Petit Parisien, how- 
ever, accounts for the sentence by the fact that the judges are 
chosen in Germany from among the bourgeoisie, and would nat- 
urally be prejudiced against nobles. The Petite République 
(Paris) and Liderté (Paris) declare that French justices would 
never have dared to decide thus against a functionary of state. 
The latter journal mentioned declares “there are judges worthy 
the name at Berlin,” and continues: 


“With such a caricature of a republic as we enjoy at present, 
‘reasons of state’ overrule everything. Yes, the judges of Paris 
might well go to Berlin for a model. But they will continue to 
pass sentences as obedient servants to the state. There is no jus- 
tice in France when politics are concerned.”— 7vanslations made 
Jor THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





FRENCH VIEW OF ENGLISH PARLIA- 
MENTARY DECADENCE 


HAT the British House of Commons is degenerating asa 
school of oratory, and as affording a standard of pure Eng- 

lish diction, was recently stated by an English reviewer whose 
comments we reproduced in our columns. But itis a slighter thing 
to have lost the oratorical and verbal genius of a Burke or a Pitt, 
a Gladstone or a Beaconsfield, than to have thrown overboard, 
as a French critic now avers it has, all that made it the admira- 
tion and the pattern of other rulers, statesmen, and publicists. 
It now consists merely of a heterogeneous rabble, forming a rev- 
olutionary convention, instead of a sober House of Commons, 
while the House of Lords, sitting aloof and above, merely registers 
its acts. Such at least is the opinion of an eminent French states- 
man, Mr. Emile Flourens, Minister of Foreign Affairs during the 
dangerous days when Boulanger was considered the messiah of 
his country. The British Constitution, he tells us in the Mon- 
archist, Reactionary So/ez/ (Paris), has been the ideal of statesmen 


and publicists, and various modern states have felt themselves 
compelled to copy it. England has even imposed it as a model on 
many other nations, and recently that country, on the strength of 
her own parliamentary system, blamed the Czar of Russia for dis- 
sociating himself from a Douma which had allied itself with the 
authors of attacks against his throne and against his life. In other 
cases, however, England has shown some discrimination in her 
estimate of the fitness of a nation for parliamentary representation, 
Mr. Flourens ironically observes. She thinks Russia and Persia 
fit for a constitution modeled after her own because they spend 
their own money on their own people. It is different with India 
and Egypt. These countries are not fit for representative govern- 
ment because if they had such a constitution they would not pay 
tribute to England, nor would “the money extorted by taxation 
from Egyptians and Hindus enhance the splendor of the Empire 
and add to the wealth of London merchants.” 

After a few more bitter sayings of the same sort the writer tells 
us that the name of the British Parliament at present is Ichabod 
and that its past glory is departed. Campbell-Bannerman,‘he says, 
is using “all the resources of his eloquence to demolish the House 
of Lords” and uttering the revolutionary aphorism that “the will 
of the House of Commons is the will of the English people, which 
alone ought to be made law.” The consequences of this tendency 
are that the British Parliament is no longer what it used to be. 
All is changed for the worse, says the French ex-Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, whose words are as follows: 

“The former parliamentary régime has been supplanted by the 
régime of a revolutionary convention. The Commons have be- 
come a convention, the Lords merely a board of record and regis- 
try. Even the King can no longer be appealed to as supreme arbi- 


ter between two forces in conflict. He is as much a fifth wheel as 
the President of the French Republic. 

“To sum up the whole question we must pronounce that the 
English Constitution has changed altogether from its original form. 
It has broken with all its own traditions in order to borrow those 
of our first revolution. It is no longer a model to be copied, but a 
pale imitation of the French Constitution of 1793, z.e., of the revo- 
lutionary cloud-cuckoo-land. 

“Great Britain is now allowing herself to be dragged into the 
maelstrom in which France is at present entangled. The influence 
of local and ancestral sentiment is vanishing to make way before 
wealth and cosmopolitanism. The gold kings, who control the 
elections to the Lower House by corrupting the opinions of the 
ignorant masses through the spouting of club orators and the radi- 
cal and Socialistic organs which they subsidize, have annihilated 
the independence of the native English population, children of the 
soil. The extente cordiale has more than one meaning. French 
and English parliamentarism are equally engaged in exploiting 
the masses, and have come to an understanding to complete the 
work.”—7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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WHAT WILL THE NEW DOUMA 
AMOUNT TO? 


HE transformation of party proportions in the third Douma 
moves a London paper to suggest that Premier Stolypine 
could give lessons to the bosses of Tammany Hall. In the last 
Douma the Monarchists and Octobrists, who stand for the present 
régime, mustered altogether 126 votes; in the present Douma they 
total269. Inthe last Douma the Constitutional Democrats, Polish 
Nationalists, and Progressives, who favor moderate reform, aggre- 
gated 164; in this Douma they number 35. In the last Douma the 
Socialists and Revolutionists, who advocate the overthrow of the 
Government, by violence if necessary, were present nearly two 
hundred strong; in the new Douma they have practically disap- 
peared, the entire extreme Left showing only 30 votes. The con- 
trast between the returns and the known sentiments of the Russian 
people, remarks the London Standard, “is unusually flagrant.” 
How the Premier and his lieutenants eliminated the Liberals 
and Radicals is thus described by the Paris So/e7/-: 


“They were arrested, or their names were erased from the elec- 
toral lists ; the meetings of their parties were interdicted ; the jour- 
nals representing them were confiscated, and ruined by the inflic- 
tion of fines. One man had his book seized because he spoke 
disrespectfully of Paul I., dead a hundred years ago. . . . The 
Catholic bishop of Vilna, an ex-deputy to the Douma, was exiled 
for showing sympathy with liberal institutions and the people of 
Poland.” 


This writer adds that “it is always a mistake to aim a blow at 
people who are moderate, and not rebellious or revolutionary. It 
is indeed the best way to transform simple sheep into ravening 
wolves.” 

The power behind the throne is working against even the “ muti- 
lated constitutionalism which still survives in Russia,” according 
to the Manchester Guardian. This paper declares that “the third 
Douma will not be allowed to live” altho “destined to a longer 





























STOLYPINE—“ Majesty, the third Douma has assembled.” 
Czar—“ The next thing is to find a way to dissolve it.” 
— Fischietto (Turin). 


life than its predecessors,” and “coubts very much” whether “it 
will make a transition from the old to the new order.” 

A complete distrust of the Liberal party in Russia characterizes 
the comments of the Journal des Débats (Paris). “The Russian 


people have not yet acquired the behavior of Liberals, and they 
will not attain it in this century.” 
tremes. 


They always go to violent ex- 
They only see two things possible, “conspiracy or execu- 
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tion.” But, according to the Paris reactionary and Royalist Gaw- 
Jois, Russia, with the opening of the third Douma, “has resumed 
her normal life ; the dangerous crisis which reached its acute stage 
with such fantastic intensity two years ago has passed off, the 
party of order and social tranquillity is triumphant.” 
with this utterance the Liberté (Paris) expresses a hope “that the 


In harmony 


Stolypine Cabinet will firmly maintain its attitude until, sooner or 
later, it has gained the support of two-thirds of the Douma.” 
The Douma is the real solution of Russia’s difficulties, remarks 




















THE CZAR APPROVES OF THE DOUMA ELECTIONS, 


Czar--‘* My warmest greetings to you, noble deputies. Your elec- 
tion is the very surest guaranty of peace.” 
—Fischietto (Turin), 


the Liberal Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), but it is sadly in need of 
leaders. To quote the words of this judicious journal : 


“Hitherto there has been a lack of qualified leaders, and this is 
the problem that stands on the threshold of the third Douma. It 
is plainly the duty of the Center to put forward powerful! parlia- 
mentary leaders, of recognized influence, who will manifest the 
strength their knowledge gives them and their respect for the Gov- 
ernment. This is the only means of preventing the Reactionaries 
from obtaining their end, while at the same time it will defeat the 
tactics of the extreme Left. We need have no great anxiety for 
the future of the extreme and reactionary Right. The institution 
of the Douma, which implied the superseding of the extreme re- 
actionary Right, will never again cease to be a living element in 
the public life of Russia. . . . The institution of the Douma must 
and will eventually have power to trample down and vanquish 
cvery appearance of the reactionary spirit.” 


While the Hamburger Nachrichten predicts “war to the knife” 
between the Douma and the Stolypine Cabinet, the official organ 
of the German Government, the Koelnische Zeitung, says opti- 
mistically : 


“In Germany, which is so closely united by political and eco- 
nomic ties with its Eastern neighbors, we receive with lively pleas- 
ure the news of the constitution of the new Douma. We sincerely 
hope it will cooperate with the Government in bringing about a 
reformation in the political life of the country, and in restor- 
ing peace and tranquillity to a nation which has long been so 
grievously distracted.” 


In contrast to this the Frankfurter Zeitung gloomily remarks: 


“No one need be surprized if the majority of the Russian people - 
refuse to consider the new Douma truly representative of their 
views and wishes, and it is impossible to suppose that the present 
legislative body will succeed in tranquilizing the discontented. 
The Government seem determined to deny once more the practical 
liberty promised to the land.”—-7vans/ations made for THE Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 
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ECLIPSING THE SUEZ CANAL Mr. Delaisi realizes that the region crossed by this line is really 


the only field left in the world for the exploitation of Germany, 


RAILWAY that would make the Suez Canal obsolete by As he Ghecrves: 


providing a shorter route to India would bring a disturbing 
factor into the politics and trade of Europe that might upset pres- “The horizon now contracts itself over the nations in a singular 


ent balances of power and commerce. Such a railway is seen by ™42D€T- The United States loudly announces its intention to 


he KE mga aa ; d df Cc : dominate the two Americas and the Pacific. From the Cape to 
€ European press in Germany's projected road trom Constanti- Ca ir9 Great Britain has laid hands on Africa. In the Far East 


nople to the head of the Persian Gulf. How far it has already the recent treaties between Japan, France, Russia, and England 
been built may be seen from the appended map. The history of forbid all extension of the little domain of Kiau-Chau. In the 
this work of engineering has had many vicissitudes. When in 1899 whole world there remains but one field freely open to German 
a convention of the Powers at Constantinople placed the con- activity—Turkey in Asia.” 





But the writer in the Edinburgh, above quoted, thus justifies 
Germany : 








“Her action, like ours, is to be accounted for, not by selfish and 
sordid motives, but by an appreciation of the great opportunities 
that have been set before her for bringing European ideas and 
European science to bear upon regions which most need their in- 
fluence. But will any one venture to make this claim on behalf of 
England and France, but to deny its application to Germany? 
Germany’s share in European civilization is equal to England’s 
share or France’s. Germany, as much as England or France, be- 
lieves in and lives by the great political and scientific ideals which 
have inspired that civilization; and, this being so, is it not evident 
that if, or rather when, she builds her new railway she too will be 
actuated by the desire which we have described as lying at the root 
of the modern European movement of expansion, the desire to in- 
troduce order into chaos, to cultivate and develop natural re- 
sources, to apply, in a word, Western ideas to the conditions of 
aso%} life where they are most needed? Whether the new railway will 
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“COMPLETED | ss <e ever profit her much it is impossible to say, but whether it does or 

“PROJECTED © porsian\. not, it will not have been undertaken mainly for mere profit. It 

| | Gulf will have been undertaken mainly because the anarchy and igno- 
H Salih Mes rance of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia are a perpetual challenge 
| to the ideas and capacities of which Germany is full. To deny 
40 & this, to insist on seeing in Germany’s Turkish policy nothing but 
i A Ab = ER IL ET an exhibition of national selfishness, is to lay ourselves palpably 


open to that very charge of intellectual inferiority and second- 
struction of the line in the hands of the Germans the London 77mes rateness which we recognize as the basis of similar charges brought 


ii remarked that there was “no Power into whose hands Englishmen against us.”— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
would more gladly see the enterprise fall.” But suspicions gener- 
ated by the Anglo-French ex¢en¢e and other circumstances changed 
the opinion of England and France. Each “discovered interests,” 
says a writer in 7he Edinburgh Review, “‘the necessity of safe- 
guarding which,’ as the phrase invariably ran, became the recog- 
nized preface to the condemnation of Germany’s whole enterprise.” 
The accompanying cartoon shows a German suspicion that 
England and Russia are trying to block the scheme. 

What this project implies is thus outlined by Francis Delaisi in 
the Revue (Paris) : 





“Seventeen hundred miles of railroad; $100,000,000 worth of 
bonds to be issued, representing the value cf rails, locomotives, 
_ bridges, tunnels, and other works of engineering; the consolida- 
Hit tion of the Ottoman Empire; ancient Babylon resuscitated ; anew 
Egypt rising amid fields of wheat and cotton on the banks of the 
Tigris and Euphrates; the route to India changed and the Suez 
Canal deprived of its supreme military and commercial importance. 
Such, in its main features, is the work projected by the Germans 
under the name of the Bagdad Railway. 

“Naturally they wish to guard for their sole enjoyment the glory 
of the undertaking and—the profits. But England, France, and 
Russia are not willing to have one Power monopolize this route. 
ay The ‘Eastern Question,’ that wound in the side of Europe, is 
by opened afresh; the diplomats, the financiers, engage in furious 
ah conflict over the business. And for four years the Bagdad Rail- 
i it way has been the axis on which all the political questions of 
Europe revolve.” 





' The writer enlarges on this point and with regard to the attitude 
of England and France observes : 





“The idea of these Powers is to make the Bagdad Railway an 
international, and not solely a German, affair. They wish to take 
part of the stock, to receive some of the contracts, and to have a A RAILWAY HOLD-UP. 
hand in the management and direction of the line.” —Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


HOW WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY WORKS 


A* elementary explanation of the phenomena involved in the 
transmission of a wireless message is contributed to Zhe /n- 
dependent (New York) by Dr. A. E. Kenelly, professor of electric 
engineering in Harvard University. After showing how a boat in 
a lake might signal to another boat by means of the spreading 
ripple due to a stone dropt into the water, he goes on to explain 
that electric-wave telegraphy operates in a somewhat similar way, 
using electric waves traveling through the ether over the earth’s 
surface. Theelectric splash or disturbance is created at the send- 
ing station by the sudden charge or discharge of a wire or wires 
on a tall mast, while the expanding waves, being invisible, have 
to be detected by a delicate electric device connected to a mast 
placed within the working range. The advancing electric waves 
strike the receiving mast and produce feeble electric splashes, or 
disturbances, in the wire or wires suspended there. We read: 


“It is necessary to regard the wireless telegraph waves as run- 
ning through the ether, rather than through the air, even tho they 
appear to be carried by the air. Ifthe waves were carried by the 
air, they would be sound-waves, which have quite different proper- 
ties, and which, moreover, are only capable of being detected ordi- 
narily at relatively short distances. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that if the air which surrounds the globe could somehow be 

, completely removed, so 
as to leave only so-called 








empty space on its sur- 


aor) e . Steet: iz 

games eeite s face, the electric waves 

seapeicsmecs would still be able to run 
IRE Get 4H marr over it, substantially as 
rob SE ae they do now with the air 
0 0me ¢tuers present. It is universally 
AHL: b admitted that so-called 








empty space, or interstel- 
lar space, must be occu- 
pied by something invis- 
ible, which is called the 
ether, and which trans- 
mits light, heat, and elec- 
tric disturbances gener- 
ally. This ether perme- 
ates all matter, and the 
atmosphere is permeated by it. Consequently, the wireless tele- 
graph waves run through the atmosphere, but are borne by the 
underlying invisibleether..... 

“If we assume that our eyes could see an electric wave of wire- 
less telegraphy running over the earth, just as we actually see the 
waves running over a pond, or the shadow of a cloud running over 
a landscape, we should expect to see a hemispherical wave thrown 
out from the sending mast every time an electric spark discharge 
was produced there. The hemisphere would cover the land like 
an inverted bowl, and would expand in all directions like the upper 
half of a gigantic, swelling soap-bubble, at the speed of 186,000 
miles a se, jnd. At the upper portions of the hemisphere, and 
particularly" ‘at the top, the waves would be very thin and weak. 
It would be denser and stronger in the lower portions, and espe- 
cially in the lowest portion that spreads over the ground like a 
ring.” 














SECTION OF A SINGLE ELECTROMAG- 
NETIC WAVE ALONG LINE OF ADVANCE AND 
NEAR TO SURFACE OF THE GROUND, 


For example, the writer supposes the sending-mast to be in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. If a single spark discharge, or electric 
splash, were made at this mast, corresponding to a “dot” signal in 
wireless telegraphy, we should see, if we had the imagined 
powers of vision, a hemispherical wave rush off from the mast in 
all directions. And just as a stone thrown into a pond produces 
one principal wave with a train of successively smaller ones, so an 
electric splash or spark discharge usually produces a similarly 
decreasing train. The writer goes on: 


“Ignoring this detail, if we confined attention to the first or lead- 
ing wave, we should expect to see a nearly vertical wall running 


over the sea and land, north, south, east, and west, with the speed 
of light. The wave would, indeed, be made up of two successive 
walls, say first a ‘positive’ wall and then a ‘negative’ wall, with a 
clear space between, just as a water-wave is made up of a positive 
wall, or crest, and then a negative wall, or trough, immediately 
behind, with a mean-level space between them. ...... 

“If we transported ourselves somehow in a flying-machine over 
the earth’s surface at 
the speed of light, Jules 
Verne’s celebrated flying 
projectile being hopeless- 
ly too slow for our imagi- 
nation in this respect, we 
could keep up with the 
outgoing wave and watch 
what happened to it as it 
ran... . If it could be 
kept going for a single 
second of time, the wave 
would have passed New 
York on the seventh time 
around the world, [but] 

. in practise the waves 
have not yet been detect- 
ed at distances exceeding 
a few thousand miles from 
their source. Thereason 
is that they weaken so 
much as they expand, 
[and also].. 
sorption into the surface 
of the ground.” 








. by ab- 











DR. A, E. KENELLY, 

This absorption, we are 
told, is due to the fact that 
the earth is an imperfect 
conductor. 


Professor of electrical engineering at Har- 
vard, who explains the workings of the 
“ wireless,” 


Salt water is a better one, which is one of the reasons 
why the range of wireless telegraphy is so much greater at sea, 
We read again: 


“For a given electric splashing power, or discharging disturb- 
ance power, at the sending mast there is a certain range over the 
sea and over the land at which high receiving masts can pick up 
the disturbance of the passing waves and make them appreciable 
to our senses by the aid of a very delicate electric apparatus. The 
bigger the sending splash- 
ing, the higher the masts 
at both sending and re- 
ceiving stations, and the he 
more delicate the electric Pai 


7 ee oe 
receiving apparatus, the / of et a 
greater is this range. At / / ai "ie, 
present the range extends Pn fe > \ 
Bz: 


right across the Atlantic | 
j 
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Ocean. 

“Wherever a_ vertical 
wire is placed in the path \ 
of an electric wave an \ 
electric disturbance will : 
be created up and down 
this wire during the pass- 
age of the wave, and 
this disturbance, if strong 
enough, can act on suita- 
ble electric apparatus so as to register a signal. A single wave 
may pass by a mast in, say, one-millionth of a second, according 
to the length of the wave. But this brief disturbance suffices. In 
sending a wireless message every dot and dash involves a succes- 
sion of waves, or an individual wave train. This train is short for 
a dot and long for adash. Dots and dashes, in proper sequence, 
spell out the message. 

“What is the nature of the wave, or of these vertical walls, that 
we imagine to fly across the landscape at such an enormous speed? 
If we carried our imaginary aerial automobile into one, so as to 
travel in the wall and examine it leisurely before it dwindled away 
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to insignificant remains, we should expect to find that in the ad- 
vancing wave there was a feeble vertical electric force, so that an 
electrically charged pithball suspended from the aerial automobile 
would be attracted either vertically upward or downward, accord- 
ing as we examined the positive or negative wall. Moreover, there 
would be an accompanying feeble horizontal magnetic force, so 
that a delicately poised compass needle on board our flying-car 
would be deflected either to the right or to the left, according to 
whether we traveled in the positive or negative wall. Such are the 
warp and the woof of the electromagnetic fabric which constitutes 
these waves. They are not issued of matter, but of electricity and 
of magnetism. 

“ And how are we to distinguish at any receiving station between 
waves coming simultaneously from New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, San Francisco, London, Paris, Vienna, Bombay, 
and Peking without invidious disregard of other places and ships 
at sea? The more remote places take care of themselves at pres- 
ent, because their waves are too feeble and exhausted to reach us. 
The nearer places might well conflict, but by tuning the apparatus 
at our receiving mast to respond only to waves say 500 yards long, 
all waves save those of the particular station or stations which emit 
that length of wave will not be audible. Besides, there are other 
modes of securing artificial selection of signals, otherwise a mod- 
ern tower of Babel would be erected in the circumambient air. 

“Manifestly, wireless telegraphy is destined to become a great 
civilizing and socializing agency, because the firmament of the 
world is the common property of all nations, and those who use 
it for signaling inhabit it, in a certain sense. When all nations 
come to inhabit the firmament collectively they will be brought 
into closer communion for their mutual advantage. A new upper 
geography dawns upon us, in which there is no more sea, neither 
are there any boundaries betwen the peoples.” 





SWAMP-DRAINAGE BY BORE-HOLES 


HE application to swamp-drainage of a method sometimes 

used for drawing off surface water by opening up holes to a 

lower water-bearing stratum, is proposed by B. G. Cope in a con- 

tribution to Zhe Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore, Md., Octo- 
ber 31). Says Mr. Cope: 

“The method employed is to bore holes of large diameter 


through the overlying plastic stratum, stopping the holes in sand 
or gravel-beds, where the water may have easy access to the lower 





. , 














BORE-POLE FOR SWAMP-DRAINAGE. 


stratum. For draining swamps or low ground, where an open 
ditch or sewer line would be expensive, the bore-holes are the most 
practical solution. 

“The usual method of procedure is to select the lowest point on 
the ground to be drained, and drive in six- or eight-inch wrought 
iron pipes down to the sand, gravel, or rock formation, sink a pit 
about three feet square, and fill with stone and gravel to filter the 
water when going down the hole, so as to prevent sticks, leaves, 
etc., from entering the pipe. A gravel-bed eight to ten feet thick 
will take care of a stream of water in many instances to the full 
capacity of the drive-pipe.” 
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COMPREST AIR TO RAISE SUNKEN SHIPS 


HE use of comprest air to lighten and raise sunken vessels js 
not new, but its use involves numerous difficulties and it has 
not been much employed until recently. Now, however, it has 
been so satisfactorily developed that it bids fair to supersede the 
older and slower methods. A writer in Cosmos (Paris) recalls that 
when a vessel sinks, the classic method of raising her consists in 
passing under her hull chains in sufficient number and fixing these 
to lighters or to a floating dock previously filled with water and 
towed to a position just above the sunken boat. By pumping out 
the water from the dock an ascensional force is produced, suffi- 
cient to raise the ship. The whole is then towed into shallower 
water, and by repeating the operation the vessel may at last be 
docked or at least beached so that the damage to her hull may be 
repaired. He continues: 


“This method is sure, but it has the inconvenience of being very 
slow ; the passage of the chains under the hull often presents diffi- 
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THE “ BAVARIAN,” 
Wrecked on the Canadian coast, and raised by comprest air. 


culties that are almost insurmountable. A considerable amount of 
machinery is also necessary, and the operation succeeds only in a 
calm sea, for the least swell, by raising the tenders or the dock at 
intervals, may break the chains, so that all the work has to be done 
over again. 

“It is certainly preferable, when possible, to use the comprest- 
air method. In this, air under a pressure slightly greater than that 
corresponding to the depth is forced into the hull, and the water is 
thus driven out through the hole by which it entered, or if this 
hole is in the upper part, it is closed, and an outlet for the water is 
made below. The hull will rise of itself as soon as it is sufficiently 
lightened, and nothing will remain to be done but to tow it away 
to be docked. 

“Of course this method necessitates numerous precautions. All 
openings must be carefully sealed so that no air may escape; it is 
also necessary to fasten down the decks, which are not constructed 
to withstand pressure and might be forced up. If the vessel is a 
large one, its various compartments must be filled with air succes- 
sively, proceeding symmetrically so that one end will not 
rise before the other. Divers thus have difficult work to do on 
the hull, but the method is certainly possible, at least in some 
instances, as recent successes have shown. The large steamer 
Bavarian, which was wrecked on the Canadian coast and com- 
pletely filled with water, was raised and saved by means of 
comprest air. 

“For one class of ships this method is particularly fitted, in case 
of accident; namely, submarines. Their hulls are exceptionally 
strong, so no strengthening has to be done; it is sufficient that all 
openings be closed, to prevent the escape of the air. When the 
Farfadet and the Lutrie were wrecked at Bizerta, public opinion 
was properly roused by the excessively long time taken to raise 
them; particularly in the case of the Far/fadet, if the operation 
had taken less time, some of the crew perhaps might have been 
saved. But the passage of the chains under the hull, through a 
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thick mud, was difficult in the extreme and required many days of 
work. The use of comprest air, if the salvage-boats had possest 
the necessary plant, would have been more expeditious. 

“It may be hoped that if another serious accident happens to one 
of our submarines—which is quite improbable—salvage will be 
greatly facilitated by this process.”—7vanslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





HAS THE SKY-SCRAPER A LIMIT? 


HIS question is asked, in a leading editorial, by The Mu- 

nicipal Journal and Engineer (New York, October 30), 

which, after ringing the changes upon it, apparently leaves it for 
the future to answer. Says 
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A “POISON-SQUAD” FOR SODA-WATER 


PRESS dispatch from Washington, October 29, states that 

food tests to be begun early in November, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. H. W. Wiley, chief chemist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, will include experiments on more than one hundred soft 
drinks selected from those usually dispensed at soda-fountains, 
An effort will be made to ascertain the effects upon the human 
system of drinks known or supposed to contain cocain, caffein, 
chloral hydrate, or opium. <A writer in Zhe National Druggist 
(St. Louis, November) is of opinion that this is all nonsense. He 
says: 


“Now, whoever heard of a soda-fountain drink that contained 
? 
cocain, chloral hydrate, or 





this paper: 


“ About a decade ago the 
American Surety Building, , 
at 100 Broadway, New 
York City, twenty stories 
high, eclipsed anything in 
the way of high buildings 
which had yet been erected, 
and it was popularly be- 
lieved that it would not be 
surpassed for years, if ever. 
Since then many other 
buildings have cast this 
into the shade; the Singer 
Building having 41 stories, 
and now the Metropolitan 
Life Building is being rap- 
idly raised to its designed 
height of 48 stories. Be- 
sides these, there are two 
26-story buildings, three 
25-story buildings, two 23- 
story buildings, four 22- 
story buildings, and nine 
2o-story buildings. Of 
buildings having between 
10 and 20 stories there are 
now in the city 516. Sev- 
eral questions suggest 
themselves with reference 
to this piling up of story 
upon story. Is there a 
limit to the height which 
such structures can be car- 
ried? What will be the 
effect upon health, light, 
noise, and many other fea- 
‘tures of city life should all 
buildings be raised to a 
height of even 20 stories, 
thus making of every street 
a ccfion? Possibly even 
more important is the ques- 
tion as to fire risk involved 
in such construction. We 








opium! We do not believe 
there is such a drink sold in 
Washington or in any other 
city in the country. It is 
well known that Dr. Wiley 
has done all he could to 
create the impression that 
one of the popular foun- 
tain beverages contained 
cocain, going to the point 
of using his influence to 
prevent its sale at army 
posts, but if he had been 
sincerely desirous of per- 
forming a public duty we 
think he should have first 
satisfied himself, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that 
the drink did, in fact, con- 
tain the drug, before Leing 
instrumental in the dis- 
semination of the dama- 
ging charge throughout the 
country. The only one of 
the drugs mentioned above 
that is found in any foun 
tain beverage that we know 
anything about is caffein. 
But that there is more of 
that drug in a cup of good, 
strong coffee or tea than 
in a glass of the beverage 
which it is sought to con- 
demn, Dr. Wiley must 
know or can easily find out. 
That the constant taking 
into the system of large 
quantities of caffein in 
coffee, tea, or in any other 
way, is likely to be injuri- 
ous, goes without saying. 
But why should the soda- 
fountain drink be. singled 
out? Why not put coffee 
and tea in the same cat- 
egory? Why not forbid 








are told by the advocates of 
these buildings that they 
are more nearly fireproof 
than any others in the city, 
.and they are able to cite instances to. back their claims. But 
should a fire gain any headway in the*upper floors of sucha 
building, how is it possible to reach. it with any considerable vol- 
ume of water, more than can be:contained in small roof tanks 
located on the buildings themselves? And in a street lined with 
such buildings, in which fires are raging practically unrestricted 
in the top hundred feet or so, would not the falling glass and other 
.débris make it impossible for firemen to remain in the street below 
to fight the flames in even the lower stories? Continuous rows of 
‘sky-scrapers ’ will present conditions which are absent while they 
_are widely scattered.” 
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TALLEST OFFICE STRUCTURE IN THE WORLD. 


Tower of the Metropolitan Life Building in New York City, now under construction, 
It will be forty-eight stories tall. 


the sale of these products 
because they contain caf- 
fein? Itis such pettiness 
as is here exhibited that 
brings pure food and drug laws into contempt. The action here 
described is exactly on a par with that of the bumptious Food 
Commissioner of Minnesota, who, a year or so ago, arbitrarily 
barred Lea & Perrin’s Worcestershire sauce from the State, on 
the alleged ground that it contained a small quantity of salicylic 
acid asa preservative. Whether such was the case or not we do 
not know, but when it is considered that that delicious condiment 
has been on the market for nearly three-quarters of a century, and 
that in all that time there has never been a suspicion that it was 
unwholesome—when certainly not a single case of injury from 
its use has ever been heard of—the absurdity of the antics of these 
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pretended guardians of the public health can 
be realized. The lamentable thing about the 
whole matter is that the manufacturers, whose 
business reputations are thus attacked, have 
no legal recourse, but must submit uncom- 
plainingly to the great damage done them by 
these public officials in their mad craving 
for notoriety.” 





HIGH EXPLOSIVES FOR 
SKY-SAILING 


HE employment in aeroplane motors of 
some form of very high explosive con- 





trolled by extremely low temperature is sug- 
gested by Prof. Carl Barus, of Brown Uni- 
versity, in SczZence (New York, November 
15). Professor Barus thinks that altho mo- 
tors have been built that are strong enough 








ern explosive and in particular to those which 
can be worked up into wicks or ribbons. 
These could be adapted for use in connection 
with the rocket principle which has so fre- 
quently stimulated the imagination of inven- 
tors, in a way to require the least amount of 
subsidiary mechanism. In fact, such expan- 
sion is virtually its own propeller. The only 
question is, how can this quite prohibitively 
excessive power be controlled? In other 
words, how may the enormous per-second ex- 
penditure of energy be reduced in any de- 
sirable amount at will, and compatible with 
safety and the need of the operator? 

“Now it occurred to me that in case of the 
nitrogen explosives there may be a method of 
obtaining a continuity of power values within 
safe limits from insignificant amounts up to 
the highest admissible, by using some appro- 
priate method of very cold storage. It is well 
known that at sufficiently low temperatures 
phosphorus and oxygen cease to react on each 











and light enough just to drive and sustain an 
aeroplane, the required excess of power has 
never yet been reached. He writes: 


“The fact that a machine of the aeroplane 
type built entirely of metal and canvas may be made to fly by the 
power of an ordinary steam-engine judiciously constructed was 
practically demonstrated some time ago by S. P. Langley. More 
would, therefore, be expected from the gas-engine, if constructed 
with equal forethought. I have always had some misgivings, 
however, as to whether these experiments, into which so much 
devoted labor was put, actually met the real issue involved. It 
seemed to me that they proved that the power available in case 
of the ordinary engine is just about sufficient to maintain flight 
and no more; whereas a really practical machine should be pro- 
vided with a motor whose output of work per second and per 
kilogram of weight could be made enormously to exceed the 
demands upon it, under conditions of smooth soaring. 

“If one is in search of a maximum of power combined with a 
minimum of weight, one involuntarily looks to some form of mod- 
























































“THE SPORT OF DIABOLO.,” 
After an old engraving. 


Of Brown University, who suggests the use 
of high explosives in aeroplane motors. 


other, that fluorin is indifferent to hydrogen, 


PROF. CARL BARUS, etc. Is it not, therefore, probable that an ex- 


plosive tendency will be toned down as tem- 
perature decreases; or that a molecular 
grouping which is.all but unstable at ordinary 
temperatures will become stable at a temperature sufficiently low 
and proportionately stable at intermediate temperatures? This is 
then the experiment which I would like to see tried, the endeavor 
to get a gradation of power values ending in prohibitively large 
maximum, by the cold storage of explosives. If it succeeds, it 
seems to me that a motor yielding per pound weight not only all 
the power needed in the flying-machine under any emergency will 
be forthcoming, but that large amounts of the inevitably dan- 
gerous source of such power may be taken aboard for use en 
route. The lower temperature of the upper air would here itself 
be an assistance.” 





HISTORY OF “DIABOLO” 


HE game or sport of “diabolo,” which has created such a 

furor in Europe, has gained little ground yet in this country, 
altho it has invaded the toy-stores. It is a revival of an old toy, 
which in its turn was an importation from the Orient, and is in- 
teresting not only historically, but because its eccentric motion 
has claimed the attention of more than one great mathematician. 
It was particularly studied in England (where it used to be called 
the “devil on two sticks ”) by James Clerk Maxwell, the propounder 
of the electromagnetic theory of light. Mr. Henri-Réné d’Alle- 
magne, librarian of the Arsenal at Paris, writes in Za ature (Paris, 
October 19) an interesting article, from which we translate the 
following paragraphs : 


“When several months ago children in the public parks were 
seen spinning a little bobbin in the air no one imagined that we 
were witnessing the beginning of a fashion soon to become a 
CTAZC. «2 62's 


“In Parisian society there arise fashions that last for a season 
and then die out, sometimes to be revived years later, obeying 


some mysterious cyclic law. However this may be, that of ‘dia- 
bolo,’ which is one of these revivals, has lasted a long time and is 
possibly near enough to its end to make a brief note of its history 
interesting. 

“The French people loves to devote itself tosome trifle. . . . In 
the sixteenth century the cup and ball enjoyed unequaled favor. 
. . . The journal Z’Esfozle gives some curious details about the 
love of Henri III. for this toy: 

“At this time,’ it says, ‘the King began to carry about acup and 
ball in his hand, even taking it into the street and playing with it 
as children do.’ . . . Later, in the eighteenth century the fashion 
changed to jumping-jacks, and the most charming women of fash- 
ion amused themselves with these jointed dolls. 

“At the beginning of the nineteenth century the furor was the 
toy called the ‘emigrant ’—two disks of wood or ivory supposed to 
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typify the return of the restored members of the banished noblesse. 
.. . But in 1812 a new toy was in vogue. . . . Even the most ele- 
gant ladies, the gravest personages, strove to attain skill in this 
sport, to the great peril of the mirrors in the salons and often to 
the danger of their fellow-citizens’ heads. 

“What is this ‘devil’s game’ or ‘diabolo ’? 
top . . . which is spun rapidly by means of a cord fastened to two 
rods. Much practise is necessary before the 
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tings of the same material. . . . The vault is so large that it over- 
flows the unobstructed floor of the sub-basement, and includes two 
rows of the columns of the building within its area. To take care 
of these, several openings, entirely cased in, are made through the 
vault from top to bottom. 

“Besides being remarkable in its general features, this vault is 
unusually interesting in its design andconstruction. As stated, it,is 





player is able to balance the toy on the 


“An anonymous author of the early nine- 
teenth century describes a ‘diabolo’ in the 
Champs Elysées that had a cord not less 
than 60 fathoms long supported in the middle 
by a pole 20 feet high. ‘To add to the in- 
terest of this game,’ says the same author, 
‘two “devils” are used, which are started at 
the same moment from opposite ends of? the 
cord; they rise and meet at the middle, and, 
as if wishing to dispute the position, they join 
combat, meet, advance, leap back, and finally 
fall, when their energy is exhausted. 

““It sometimes occurs that one “devil,” 
either because it is made of heavier or more 
compact wood, or was launched by a more 
vigorous hand, knocks the other back to the 
end of the room.’ .... 

“It would appear that a missionary intro- 
duced the ‘devil’ into France. A singular 
occupation, one would say, for an individual 
whose principal duty should be to combat the 
evil spirit. It seems that in China, diabolo 
is used as we use a rattle, and colporteurs 
employ them in great numbers to give notice 
of their approach. 














“The sport gave rise, in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, to a considerable 
number of caricatures, more or less satirical, 
some of which have been published, in charming color-plates, by 
the Bon Ton. 

“The ‘diabolo’ is an excelllent exercise, which demands, at the 
same time, address and a certain decision that are both good qual- 
ities to inculcate in youth. 

“We wish a long and happy life to this revival of the ‘devil,’ but 
with our inconstant tastes, it is greatly to be feared that it may be 
supplanted by some other novelty and obliged to hide itself until 
discovered a third time by some bold seeker after amusement.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE LARGEST STRONG BOX 


HUGE armor-plate storage vault, two stories high and proof 
against any sort of violence that might be brought to bear 
against it, has been constructed in Bethlehem, Pa., for use in a 
New York safe-deposit building. The building of armor-plate 
vaults, we are told by a writer in Machinery (New York, Novem- 
ber), is comparatively new, having sprung up in the past eight or 
nine years, and this particular vault is so much larger than any- 
thing else of its kind that an uninitiated mechanic would be per- 
plexed to state the use to which it is to be put. 
on to say: 


The writer goes 


“This armor-plate vault is a sort of glorified safe, to be filled 
with strong boxes. . . . The advantage claimed for the armor- 
plate vault over all other types of construction is that it is fire, 
burglar, mob, and earthquake proof. This one is built in two 
stories . . . with a connecting passage between them carrying a 
stairway and a passenger elevator. The lower story is 9% feet 
high, 106% feet long, and 30% feet wide. The whole structure 
weighs about 1,200 tons. It is provided with an ‘emergency door’ 
in the right-hand corner of the foreground of the figure. The 
upper floor is 82 feet long, 9 feet high, and 19 feet wide, provided 
with two doors for regular service, one at either end. 

“The upper vault, in particular, is to be equipped on a scale of 
magnificence exceeding anything of the kind previously installed. 
The whole room is to be finished in solid bronze, with all the fit- 


By courtesy of “ Machinery,’? New York. 
LOWER STORY OF VAULT ON ERECTING-FLOOR OF THE ARMOR-PLATE SHOP OF THE 


BETHLEHEM STEEL WORKS. 


intended to be fire, burglar, mob, and earthquake proof. Danger 
from fire is obviated by the heavy 16-inch coating of concrete and 
fire-proofing material which surrounds the top, bottom, and sides. 
The burglar’s chances for success are small, as the walls of the 
vault are made of 4-inch Harveyized steel armor-plate, of the same 
kind as furnished the Government for war-vesséls. Not only 
would the burglar have to perform the task of getting through 
this case-hardened surface, but to even reach the armor-plate he 
would have the reenforced concrete to reckon with. As may be 
seen from the cut, the vault is made of separate steel plates, with 
numerous joints; but these are all dovetailed together and held 
in such a way as to make their separation impossible from the out- 
side, and the fitting is so finely done that the joints are impervious 
to nitroglycerin. 

“Barring those for the doors, the armor-plate walls are free from 
openings of any kind, which a burglar might use in beginning his 
vault-breaking operation. There are no holes through the doors 
for the locking mechanism. The automatic time lock is the sole 
means of opening the vault, once it has been locked. For each 
of the three doors there are four clocks, making twelve inall. All 
twelve of these would have to fail simultaneously to make an acci- 
dental permanent locking possible. The clocks are set for the 
hour of opening on the next day, or any succeeding day, and the 
vault doors are closed. When the hour arrives, the clocks auto- 
matically throw the bolt-operating mechanism into action and the 
doors are released, so that they can be opened from the outside. 
No combination of any kind is used for these main doors.” 

The vault is even proof, we are told, against a three-inch pro- 
jectile, the largest that would probably be used by a mob, and it 
is stiff enough not to collapse if the building above it should be 
wrecked by an earthquake. Its sections of Harveyized armor- 
plate are ingeniously dovetailed together so as to be impregnable 
from the exterior. All joints are nitroglycerin-tight, which means 
that they fit within 0.001 inch. The heat to which the plates must 
be subjected in hardening renders this very difficult, and it is nec- 
essary, after the Harveyizing process, to straighten out all the 
plates with a powerful hydraulic press. Afterward they are finished 
off by grinding. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


LEARNING AND SOCIAL STATUS OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


T is doubtful whether the builder of the temple in Nehemiah’s 
time could wield both the sword and the trowel simultane- 
ously. No one can serve two masters. The cool shades of learn- 
ing are not to be the lot of the pioneer missionary any more than 
they can be enjoyed by “the man with the hoe.” This, says a 
writer in Zhe Nineteenth Century and After (London), is the lot 
of the Protestant Episcopal clergymen of America, who are so 
completely eclipsed in scholarship by the other denominations. It 
is apropos of a statement in 7he Churchman (New York) that he 
expresses this opinion. Zhe Churchman says: 


“We have almost no part at all in that wave of Christian scholar- 
ship which is one of the most encouraging signs of our time and 
country; and our touch upon the intellectual life of the most 
thoughtful among us is palpably less than that of the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists, if not also less than that of the Baptists 
and the Unitarians. . . . We have nothing which corresponds, in 
its influence upon our university life, with the theological faculties 
at Yale and Princeton; we have no single isolated seminary which 
can compare with Andover and Union; nor do we probably at any 
single point exert that influence upon the nation’s intellectual out- 
look which is done at Harvard by the divinity faculty of the 
Unitarians.” 


On which the writer in the review referred to, Herbert W. Hor- 
will, comments as follows : 


“Altho this lamentation appears to be justified in the main by 
facts, its pessimistic strain might be relieved by the observation of 
more encouraging features here and there. For example, the rep- 
utation that is being gained outside America by the theological 
writings of Dr. Du Boise, a professor in the University of the 
South, Sewanee, suggests that work of a high quality is being done 
in institutions that are not prominent in the public eye. The 
Episcopalian colleges are rendering good service by their resist- 
ance to the chaotic innovations of the ‘elective system ’ which hap- 
pens to be fashionable for the monent, and many of the Episcopalian 
secondary boarding-schools are supplying a type of education that 
is likely to be more and more appreciated....... 

“If the contribution made by the Episcopal Church to scholar- 
ship is disappointing to some of her members, the reason may 
partly be found in the severe demands made upon her resources by 
the task of evangelization ina newcountry. The officers of her 
army have been serving in the field, and have not had the leisure 
to prepare text-books of military science. Home missions have 
been carried on with notable zeal and enterprise. The large num- 
ber of hospitals for the support of which the Episcopal Church is 
responsible is but one of many evidences of her generosity in social 
service. Good work has been done among the negroes of the 
South and the ‘poor whites’ of the mountainregions. Inthe West, 
the apostolic labors of such men as Bishop Chase and ‘Bishop 
Whipple have been continued by worthy successors. Just now, 
one of the most interesting missionary districts within American 
territory is Alaska, where Bishop Rowe and Archdeacon Stuck 
are engaged in an undertaking that will some day supply a new 
chapter to the story of the romance of missions. There has lately 
been a great accession of earnestness in foreign missionary effort, 
especially in China and Japan, with the result that a more rapid 
growth of membership has been reported abroad than at home.” 


Yet the Protestant Episcopal Church has declined, he says, as 
is seen from the statistics in Zhe World Almanac, from its early 
ascendancy, tho it is a great social power. Most of the big wed- 
dings in New York take place in Protestant Episcopal churches, 
and a Southern lady is reported to have said that she was a Pres- 
byterian in religion, but socially an “Episcopalian.” Mr. Horwill 
illustrates by an anecdote the difference between the social status 
of an Anglican bishop in England and a bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this country. In fact, Protestant prelates in 
this country do not assume any special costume on the street, tho 


they wear the “magpie” paraphernalia in church. On this point 
he writes: 


“The portrait of the present Bishop Coadjutor of New York ap- 
pearing in The Living Church Annual the year following his 
election showed a man whose attire was not in the slightest degree 
clerical, and whose complete freedom from any clericalism of 
aspect was accentuated by the adornment of a mustache. The 
story is told of a well-known American bishop that after a visit to 
England, where at every turn the unaccustomed address of ‘My 
Lord’ sounded pleasantly in his ears, his return to American in- 
formality was brought sharply home to him on the quay at New 
York by the greeting, ‘Hullo, Bish! been to Europe?’” 





A KOREAN REVIVAL 


OREA is the country of which some of the most dramatic and 
interesting events in the missionary world of the Far East 
are recorded. A recent revival which occurred in one of its north- 
ern towns seems to be a counterpart in respect of fervor with the 
late Welsh revival, but with an even greater ethical value, accord- 
ing to a writer in Zhe Church Times (London). This view is ex- 
prest concerning the account printed in the London 7zmes by the 
Rev. Lord W. Gascoyne-Cecil, features of which, he thinks, ought 
to interest students of religion as well as of psychology. The revival 
occurred in the town of Pyeng Yang, where “work two bodies of 
American missionaries, with ordinary, even if rather successful 
missions.” ‘These missionaries followed the practise of summon- 
ing all their converts from the country round to come for ten days 
in the spring to receive instruction in the faith. As the meetings 
were purely educational there were no moving hymns or emotional 
speeches, every feature of the ordinary revival being purposely 
eliminated by the leaders. For seven days, in this particular in- 
stance, the meetings progressed in a commonplace manner ; but at 
the close an event occurred which with its consequences is given 
in the words of the writer in Zhe Times: 


“Just at the end, to the surprize of the missionary who was con- 
ducting the meeting, one of the Korean men arose and exprest a 
desire to speak, as something was on his mind which lay so heavily 
on his conscience that he could no longer sit still. This caused a 
feeling of annoyance to the conductor of the service, for it was in 
the nature of an interruption, but he thought it wiser to give the 
man leave to unburden his conscience. The sin turned out to be 
merely a feeling of animosity and injury on account of a fancied 
slight which he had received a year ago from the missionary. To 
settle his doubt the missionary assured him that he forgave him 
for his ill-temper, and then began to say a prayer. He reached 
only the word ‘My Father,’ when, with a rush, a power from with- 
out seemed to take hold of the ngeting. The Europeans described 
its manifestations as terrifying. Nearly everybody present was 
seized with the most poignant sense of mental anguish, before each 
one his own sins seemed to be rising in condemnation of his life. 
Some were springing to their feet pleading for an opportunity to 
relieve their consciences by making their abasement known, others 
were silent but rent with agony, clenching their fists and striking 
their heads against the ground, in the struggle to resist the Power 
that would force them to confess their misdeeds. From eight in 
the evening to two in the morning did this scene go on, and then 
the missionaries, horrorstruck at some of the sins confest, fright- 
ened by the presence of a Power which could work such a wonder, 
reduced to tears by sympathy with the mental agony of the Korean 
disciples whom they loved so dearly, stopt the meeting. Some 
went home to sleep, but many of the Koreans spent the night 
awake; some in prayer, others in terrible spiritual conflict.” 


Next day, it is said, “the missionaries hoped that the storm was 
over, and that the comforting teaching of the Holy Word would 
bind up the wounds of yesternight.” Such was not the case, how- 
ever, as the writer in continuing shows : 


“Again the same anguish, the same confession of sins, and so 
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it went on for several days. It was with mingled feelings of horror 
and gratitude that the missionaries heard the long list of crimes 
committed by those whom they had hoped were examples of right- 
eousness. One man confest a crime not so horrible to their minds 
as to ours—viz., that of murdering his infant daughter; another 
confest a crime worse even to Korean ears than it is to our own, 
that of killing his old and infirm mother to escape from the burden 


of her maintenance. A trusted native pastor confest to adultery, © 


and of sexual sins both natural and unnatural there were no lack. 
Not only was there confession, but, where it was possible, repara- 
tion was made. One man sold his house to repay money he had 
embezzled, and has since been homeless; another returned a 
wedge of gold he had stolen years before. Some did not find 
peace for many days. One man struggled, till it seemed as if his 
health would give way, to resist the power that was forcing him to 
confession, and then at last with pale face and downcast eyes came 
to tell his sin. He was the trusted native ‘preacher, and he had 
misused his position to rob the mission. He furnished an exact 
account of his defalcations, and has since repaid every penny of 
the money. When we reached Pyeng Yang the storm was over. 
At the meeting I attended, what struck me most was the look of 
quiet devotion which shone on many faces. There were no ex- 
clamations cf theatrical piety, no reference to a man’s own sins and 
conversion. The meeting took these for granted. At first it was 
feared that the confession of such heinous sins would injure the 
Christian body in the eyes of the heathen; but, on the contrary, 
they were deeply imprest, for they said, ‘These men under torture 
would not have confest such sins, how great must be the power of 
this religion.’ This was told me as the opinion of a heathen 
Korean exprest to an English layman. . . . Bishop Turner said 
that what most imprest him about this great turning to Christ was 
that the Koreans as a nation were not emotional.” 





MORAL HEROISM IN MONCURE D. 
CONWAY 


OUTHERN officers in the Army and Navy who stood by the 
Union during the Civil War are held in grateful memory by 

the North, but probably few of those in civil life who made equal 
sacrifices for their convictions are remembered at all. One of these 
was Moncure D. Conway, in whom the quality of moral courage 
has rarely been better personified. So observes a writer in the 
New York E£vening Post in referring to the death of Conway in 
Paris on November 15. He became an exile from his Virginia 
home because he was outspoken against slavery. Later, it is said, 
he “resigned his pulpit in Washington to another where the al- 
ternative was to be silent on the subject of human liberty.” 
The phases of mental and spiritual life through which he passed 
are given by a writer in the Springfield Republican in these words: 


“Conway was of an old Virginia family—nay, of many old Vir- 
ginia families, for his lineage comprized blood of English and 
Irish, Huguenot and Roman Catholic, since the early settlement 
of the country. He was a paradox of men; for Virginian tho he 
was, and full of the F. F. V. pride at bottom, he was a vehement 
antislavery worker ; and beginning life as a Methodist minister, he 
rapidly developed antagonism to all religious dogmas, and be- 
came a free-thinker in the widest and strongest sense. He wasa 
scholar of the Western classics and of the Asiatic faiths, and be- 
lieved that there was as much truth in the ancienter religions as in 
the newest. He was a fruitful author, and entered into unusual 
fields with a free spirit, a keen insight, and an imaginative sympa- 
thy. Moreover, he attained the possession of a real literary style, 
brilliant often, and always most expressive and interesting. No 
one ever read a book of Conway’s without being fascinated by the 
learning of the man, and the grace with which that learning was 
made vital. It was not detrimental to the reader’s appreciation 
that Conway swept so freely away all the cobwebs of legend and 
superstition, relegating these to their own place in the develop- 
ment of human ideas, and giving none of them authority. His 
own religion was the simplest possible; it was dissociated from 
every organized theology, and rested solely on the experiences of 
the human soul. All the modes of thought and all the creeds of 
the world were phases of this great and yet unwritten history, to 
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which his own writings were only contributions. In his later years 
he grew more and more estranged from the arbitrary dicta of the 
makers of religions. Personally there was no more delightful 
companion, no more genial and entertaining conversationalist. 
Out of the vast wealth of his knowledge of the past and his con- 
sideration of the future, he furnished food for all who had the 
capacity for thought. He was in his elder years a distinguishedf 
and exceptional personage. Every one rose to do him honor. 
And his wit, his somewhat dry humor, his ready expression and 
quick response, his brilliant retort, his graceful turn of comment, 
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MONCURE D. CONWAY, 
Who began as a Methodist preacher, but ended with a religion 
“dissociated from every organized theology,” and resting “solely 
on the experiences of the human soul.” 


were, as aforesaid, fascinating. One never felt that Conway was 
more than touched on the borders of the realm in which he dwelt.” 


Mr. Conway was born in Stafford County, Va., March 17, 1832, 
and was educated at Dickinson College, Pa., and at Harvard 
Divinity School. For four years he was a Methodist minister, 
then embraced the Unitarian faith, and in 1861 gave up preaching 
to devote his energies to the antislavery cause. It was in the in- 
terests of this cause that he went to London, where, after the close 
of the war, he settled and became a preacher to the independent 
congregation of South Place Chapel. Literature, religion, and 
moral reform went hand in hand in his interest. The New-Eng- 
land circle about Cambridge and Concord were his intimates, as 
were men of equal caliber in England after his residence was taken 
up there. We read in the Boston 7vauscript: 


“Living almost forty years in London, he met on equal terms 
such men as Carlyle and Gladstone, and was able from personal 
knowledge to make that classification of our friends, and the de- 
grees of their interest during the war which has become an author- 
ity. In this category Mr. Conway asserts that two-thirds of the 
British writers were on the side of the Union; that Newman, Mill, 
Hughes, Sir Charles Lyell, Huxley, Tyndall, Swinburne, Lord 
Houghton, Cairnes, Fawcett, Frederic Harrison, Leslie Stephen, 
William Allingham, and the Rossettis warmly favored the North— 
that Ruskin, Froude, Spencer, and a few others were silent, sim- 
ply because they hated war and did not believe that any good 
would come of it—that Carlyle believed in the preservation of the 
Union, altho opposed to emancipation; that Tennyson’s silence 
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was due to American denunciations of England, and that Charles 
Kingsley alone warmly espoused the cause of the South.” 


The Springfield Repudlican thus summarizes his literary out- 
put: 


“His books may be noted here. They include ‘Demonology and 
Devil Lore,’ a remarkable compend of tradition and superstition ; 
‘The Wandering Jew,’ a history and examination of that legend; 
‘The Sacred Anthology,’ a highly valuable book of comparative 
religions ; ‘George Washington and Mount Vernon’; a noteworthy 
life of Thomas Paine, lives of Hawthorne, Thomas Carlyle, and 
Edmund Randolph; ‘Barons of the Potomac and the Rappahan- 
nock,’ ‘Emerson at Home and Abroad,’ ‘Solomon and Solomonic 
Literature,’ and, latest, his two volumes of autobiography—one of 
the most excellent of such books.” 


CLERICAL RAILWAY RATES 


HILE the subject of the minister’s inadequate salary is so 
much discust, the corollary question of the special reduc- 
tion of railway rates to traveling ministers becomes one of inter- 
est. Some railroads have already discontinued the reduced rate 
allowed to the clergy, and others have practically served notice 
that they intend todo so. These acts have met the approval of 
The Presbyterian Banner (Pittsburg) on the ground of the plea 
for “equal rights.” Such a plea of course implies equal rights in 
the matter of salaries as well as in the question of paying railway 
rates. “Pay ministers as others are paid, and then let them pay 
as do others,” was the principle enunciated. Ideally this principle 
is approved by the Pittsburg Christian Advocate; but a writer 
in that journal goes on to point out certain facts that no possible 
reconstruction of conditions can ever change. He says: 


“One of these’ is the fact that there are now, always have been, 
and always will ‘be a multitude of ministers who are underpaid. 
Their living is kot only not what might be called ‘comfortable,’ 
but it is a mere existence. They have the barest necessaries of 
life, and their children must be put to work at the earliest possible 
age to aid in their own support. . And, now, however little 
clerical discount may mean to ministers who are well or fairly well 
paid, to these struggling men and their families it is no small 
matter.” 


This journal insists that the “clerical rate” ought not to be 


looked upon as a gratuity, but asa simple recognition of unre- 
quited services. Further: 


“Tf a railroad employs a laborer, a clerk, a lawyer, or a doctor, 
it pays him for his services in cash, or free transportation, or both ; 
but when it calls ona minister to administer consolation to its sick 
or dying, or to bury its dead, it never thinks of tendering him any 
remuneration. The same, is true in all other cases. Other men 
are paid for their services, but the minister is the servant of the 
public. He not only ministers to his own church, for which he 
may be assumed to be paid in his salary, but he serves the whole 
community, visiting the sick and burying the dead who have had 
no connection with his church, and for which service he not only 
receives no compensation, but often does it at his own cost. Busy 
pastors know only too well how much of their time and strength 
is consumed in this outside and unrequited labor. The clerical 
discounts received do not pay a tithe of what it is worth. 

“Now, we are not defending clerical rates, or arguing for their 
continuance. They grew up in the past as a voluntary recognition 
on the part of the people of unpaid services rendered by ministers. 
It never was a gratuity, nor was it half-pay for such services. 
We do not plead for the continuance of the custom, but we do 
claim that it shall be understood, and that ministers because they 
have been given these small favors shall not be put in the position 
of mendicants. Including all such favors they have never been 
adequately remunerated, nor will they be in the future if the dis- 
counts are discontinued. And yet we are sure they would prefer 
the discontinuance of all such aid, and would render outside serv- 
ices entirely free, rather than be suspected of being objects of 
charity, and thus made to differ from their fellows.” 
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SUNDAY CLOSING IN ENGLAND AND 
GERMANY 


HE Sunday-closing movement in Europe, which recently be- 
came operative in France, is extending the sphere of its 
activity. England is agitating to complete the tale of its suspended 
activities on Sunday by an all-day closure of the public-houses, 
while Frankfort has proved that it can get along without the Con- 
tinental Sunday and has instituted something of an English Sun- 
day. A conference was held in London on November 6, attended 
by delegates from all parts of England, representing “the great re- 
ligious bodies, the temperance societies, all political parties, and 
every section of the community.” The specific purpose of the 
convention, the Manchester Guardian states, “was to consider 
what can be done to secure the inclusion of a Sunday closing in 
the Licensing Bill of next session, and how to induce the framers 
of the bill ‘to provide for the efficiency, stability, and permanence 
of Sunday closing by treating it as a national matter, and not a 
question for local decision, and by providing against the abuses 
and evils which arise from the Sunday sale of intoxicating 
liquor in clubs, railway stations to travelers, and by wholesale 
dealers.’ ” 
The chairman of the convention, Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., who 
lately visited America in the interests of the “brotherhood idea” 
among Methodist denominations, “declared emphatically in favor 


of a universal system of Sunday closing.” Zhe Guardian reports 


him as saying: 


“The difficulties in the case of local closing are only too mani- 
fest when you go down to the frontiers of England and Wales. 
The troubles that have arisen there would be aggravated not ten, 
but a hundred or a thousandfold were every local authority in this 
country permitted to adopt or reject Sunday closing. Moreover, 
we have always advocated Sunday closing not merely on religious 
grounds, but for economic and labor reasons, and as an act of jus- 
tice to the working classes.” 


The resolution that was carried reads thus: 


“That in view of the great importance of Sunday closing and of 
the unanimity of Christian churches, of temperance reformers, of 
labor leaders, and of citizens generally on the question this con- 
ference earnestly appeals to his Majesty’s Government to make 
Sunday closing on national lines one of the provisions of the 
Licensing Bill to be introduced next session; and that the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer be requested to re- 
ceive a deputation on the question at an early date.” 


Frankfort, says a correspondent of the London Daily Chronicle, 
is taking the lead in “the growing German movement for a near 
approach to the English Sunday.” We read: 


“The shopkeepers of Frankfort (and many of the people) did 
not at all like to have this Sunday rest imposed upon them. 
‘Now,’ said Herr Lautenschlager [chairman of many municipal 
committees], ‘they are accustomed to it, and nobody would agree 
to restore the old conditions.’ How was it possible to introduce 
our Sunday by-laws against the will of the inhabitants? Nothing 
simpler. The authorities thought it would be a benefit. So it 
was done. 

“We must sometimes introduce reforms against the will of the 
public,’ said the Stadtrat, with the smile of the benevolent despot ; 
but explaining at the same time that such things were done under 
permit of the German Parliament. And the Jews? No end of 
time was spent over the Jewish difficulty in Lord Avebury’s Com- 
mittee. In Frankfort, where Jews are numerous enough, not a 
murmur seems to have been heard. The good Jews take their two 
Sundays instead of one, and make no fuss about it—perhaps be- 
cause it would be of no use. Of course Sunday closing even in 
Frankfort is not exactly English Sunday closing. Theaters and 
restaurants are not affected ; and there are exemptions for certain 
businesses in the early hours of theday. The municipal tram-cars 
and the railways are busy. But with these exceptions and after 
two o’clock Frankfort is far more like an English city on Sunday 
than probably any other Continental town.” 
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LETTERS AND ART 


PREACHING THE GOSPEL OF BEAUTY 
TO AMERICA 


HEN Charles Eliot Norton began to preach the gospel of 
_ beauty from his chair at Harvard, he was a voice crying in 
the wilderness; but he has had the good fortune, the happiness 
granted to few prophets, to see the day when his country is ac- 
cepting his teaching. He has demonstrated 


In his “Church-building in the Middle Ages” Mr. Norton is said 
to have “embodied many of his ideas on the philosophy of art, 
besides giving the most interesting and exhaustive account in Eng- 
lish of the way in which three of the great monuments of medieval 
architecture were planned and carried out.” He was, also, one of 
the founders of 72 Nation (New York), and a counsellor to whom 
Mr. Godkin, its editor, “turned in any emergency for criticism aud 
support.” Earlier he had “fostered the proj- 





throughout his life “the efficacy of criticism, 
conceived broadly, in a modern democracy,” 
says a writer in the New York venting Post. 
In the eighty years he completed on Novem- 
ber 16 he has seen the dawning of the higher 
civilization in America, and has himself had 
no small part init. In his early years, says 
this writer, Europe, and especially Italy, re- 
vealed to him the immense part beauty has 
had, and ought to have, in the development of 
the highest qualities in individuals and in 
races. By his study of the fine arts he arrived 
at “rational conclusions concerning the degree 
to which a civilization can be measured by 
its architecture, sculpture, and _ painting.” 
Thirty-two years ago he entered upon his 
Harvard professorship of the fine arts; and 
at first, as the writer observes, few of his 
students and fewer still of the outside public 
understood him—a fact which “seems almost 
ludicrous now, when nearly every important 
American city has its art museum.” The 








ect which resulted in Zhe Atlantic Month- 
ly,” and for six years was the editor of Zhe 
North American Review. “Every consider- 
ation of Mr. Norton’s detailed activity leads 
back to the personality of the man himself,” 
says the writer in 7he Evening Post, an 
estimate of which he gives in these words : 


“What is the secret of his charm, the key to 
his power? On the moral side, he has had 
conscience and courage; on the critical side, 
taste; on the human side, sympathy. Toa 
far greater degree than Edward Fitzgerald, 
Mr. Norton has had taste—which that quaint 
genius defined as ‘the feminine of genius ’— 
for he has had catholicity. He has not only 
gone straight to the acknowledged masters of 
world-books, but has been quick to discern 
the promising new-comers. Many an author 
who has since achieved distinction can recall 
that his first recognition came from Shady 
Hill. 

“Such recognition springs from hospitality 
of spirit not less than from taste; and Norton 
has been the companion of the é¢e of two 








power he wielded in his position is set forth 
in these words : 


PROF, CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, 


generations. Thanks to these, he has mingled 
as freely with his elders—with Emerson, 


A critic whose effectiveness has been “due Longfellow, Carlyle, Fitzgerald, as with his 
“He made his professorship a fountain of to the fact that he spoke for the conscience of nearer contemporaries—Lowell, Stephen, and 


the humanities. For he was not only a mas- 
ter in his specialty, but also a cultivated 
man—a combination which modern erudition almost precludes. 
Younger men went to him for advice on books, or conduct, or pol- 
itics, or religion, because they found that his lectures were satu- 
rated with human interest, and that the lecturer himself was the 
most hospitable of scholars. Harvard, in transition from college 
to university, was particularly fortunate to have in its faculty such 
an exemplar of culture. Whether his counsel were followed or 
not, itnever passed unheeded. Hespoke as the enlightened critic ; 
as one whose standard was not local, whose experience of men and 
books was wide, and whose aptitudes and discipline lay in the 
field where the highest type of men is developed. 

“The service of acritic like Mr. Norton, especially in our time 
and country, can not be overestimated. Assuming that, because 
the United States is a great experiment, it can not be helped by 
the past, people repeat blunders which a knowledge of the past 
would teach them to avoid. It is the function of criticism to pub- 
lish this knowledge. Public men resent such interference; and 
there was no better proof that Mr. Norton’s criticism cut deep than 
the scorn which some of them pretended to feel for the ‘mere 
critic,’ the ‘common scold,’ the ‘pharisee,’ the ‘man who would not 
come down into the heat and dust of the arena,’ but who sat aloof 
and belittled the efforts of the patriotic gladiators. The language 
of such as they has not changed since the first demagog misled the 
first popular assembly. Much of the effectiveness of Mr. Norton’s 
criticism was due to the fact that he spoke for the conscience of 
that remnant, which is hated by its own generation and haloed by 
the next. The courage required to stand out against popular 
frenzy, to utter truths which will alienate one’s associates, is rare. 
Yet it has been so natural to Mr. Norton that he probably has 


never thought of it as a virtue in his own case. Unless a nation © 


wishes to sink to a level of self-conceit and swagger which doom 
it to decay, it will learn that he is the true patriot who sets before 
it the highest standards. Such patriotic service Mr. Norton has 
rendered his countrymen for half a century.” 


that remnant which is hated by its own gene- 
ration and haloed by the next.” 


Ruskin, Godkin and Curtis—as with his 
juniors, from Mr. Howells and Mr. Bryce and 
Mr. James, down to the young undergraduate of to-day. What his 
friendship meant can be read in the tragic letters of John Ruskin, 
whom he steadied in great moral crises and whose genius he guided 
to produce some of its most precious work. In the Letters of 
Leslie Stephen you find that it is again the friend of Shady Hill te 
whom the most intimate messages are written, and from whom 
come suggestions and advice. How loyal and tender and discreet 
that friendship has been appears also in the editing of the corre- 
spondence of Carlyle and Emerson, of Lowell, and Ruskin, and 
Curtis. One might almost imagine that Mr. Norton has been too 
solicitous of the fame of his illustrious contemporaries to take any 
thought for his own.” 





SOME CAPRICES OF OUR LANGUAGE 


NE method by which the language grows is shown us ina 
vivisectionist study of that element known as “expletives” 

by Prof. Thomas R. Lounsbury, who points out “two agencies 
which have led and always will lead” to the employment of these 
irregular expressions. One is “the desire to impart clearness to 
expression, the other to impart energy.” Whenwe say from hence, 
for example, the preposition /vom is superfluous, but has gained 
and retained its position in the language since the fourteenth cen- 
tury; and, “from the days of Wyclif and Chaucer to those of 
Tennyson and Browning,” it is possible to “point to an unbroken 
line of great authors regularly employing it.” Among a number 
of other illustrations the point is perhaps most vividly illustrated 
by one which is at present knocking for admission, but with little 
chance, the professor thinks, of getting beyond the slang stage 
where it is nowdomiciled. The expression is, “Where are we at?” 
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Professor Lounsbury, writing in Harper's Magazine (November), 
observes : 


“It came into general notice a few years ago in consequence of 

its employment by a delegate to a political convention. Owing to 
circumstances attending its utterance, its very linguistic impropri- 
ety not only arrested the popular attention, but caused it to strike 
the popular fancy. In fact, the almost grotesque superfluousness 
of the a¢ so tickled the national sense of humor that men every- 
where were led to adopt it in the language of slang; and from 
slang to good usage there is sometimes buta step. In this case 
that step has never been taken. An extension of its employment 
beyond the limits to which it is now confined is rendered improba- 
ble, because men seem to feel no need of it in serious utterance; 
for in their view it fails to impart additional clearness or force to 
what they have to say. 
’ “Yet it is by no means a new expression, tho it has not been a 
common one. It has been heard at various times and in various 
places in the popular speech. Instances occasionally turn up in 
the past of its employment by persons who would not, indeed, be 
appealed to as authorities in usage, but who nevertheless stand 
out conspicuously among their fellows as men of action. It is 
Scott who, in his novel of ‘Old Mortality,’ represents Graham of 
Claverhouse as telling his prisoner Morton that he had half a mind 
to contrive for him six months’ imprisonment in order to procure 
him the pleasure of reading Froissart. The novelist intended by 
the remark to give to the reader a high opinion of the culture of 
the chieftain so hated of the Covenanters. He may have been 
fully warranted in so doing. Claverhouse is reported to have been 
fond of literature, and he certainly pursued his studies at the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. Yet in an age when spelling had not as- 
sumed its present sacred character, he spelled abominably enough 
to shock the sensibilities of those ordinarily indifferent about the 
subject; and while he exprest himself vigorously, he frequently 
did so in the vernacular of the class of rural gentry to which by 
origin he belonged. It may therefore occasion no surprize to find 
him observing, in a report to his superior concerning his ill success 
in suppressing conventicles, that one of the clergymen had 
preached that very day ‘the matter of three miles from the place 
where we were at.’” 


The expression has only made its way into the speech of the 
educated, the professor points out, “when employed with more or 
less of a humorous intent. Into the language of literature it has 
never made its way at all.” But the case is different with another 
locution, apparently resembling it and yet essentially different. 
Thus: 


“We are frequently told that such an expression as ‘Where are 
you going to?’ is incorrect, not to say vulgar. On the contrary, 
if we are purposing to hold fast to strictness of speech, Zo is essen- 
tial and should always appear. From the etymological point of 
view, ‘Where are you going?’ is totally uniustifiable. Nothing 
but usage can be pleaded in its favor.” 


To understand the error contained in the expression it is neces- 
sary to observe that the fundamental distinction between ¢here and 
thither and where and whither is that “in each case the former of 
the two correlative terms is properly used with verbs of rest, the 
jatter with verbs of motion.” The professor continues : 


“The speech of Ruth to Naomi in our version of the Bible illus- 
trates adequately the exact employment of the two adverbs. 
‘Whither thou goest, I will go,’ says the daughter-in-law, ‘and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge.’ 

“Students of German are well aware that precisely the same 
distinction exists between the use of wo, ‘where,’ and wohin, 
‘whither.’ In this cognate tongue it has been strictly preserved. 
But in English, colloquial use early encroached upon the one ety- 
mologically correct. Even in the Anglo-Saxon period where was 
used occasionally with verbs of motion. As time passed on, the 
practise of doing so became more and more common. At last it 
has grown to be practically universal in conversation. But the 
literary language has never given up whither in places where it 
properly belongs, tho the employment of it has been largely cur- 
tailed. There are authors, however, by whom it is reguarly em- 
ployed, whenever this can be done without. giving to the sentence 
an air of stiffness. Thackeray, for instance, throughout his novels 
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remained fairly faithful to al’ these strictly correct etymological 
forms. His characters generally come and go hither and thither 
instead of Here and there. It was clearly a matter which lay near 
his heart. But he could not always live up to the lofty ideal of 
linguistic virtue which he cherished. When he came to some of 
the compound forms, he broke down. Instead of saying whzther- 
soever, Which with his convictions he was morally bound to do, he 
was frequently in the habit of pusillanimously substituting w/er- 
ever. Necessarily in the representation of colloquial speech he 
felt compelled to conform to its requirements ; but even there it is 
to be said for him that he only conformed to them under compul- 
sion, and occasionally did not conform to them at all.” 


One gains the impression from studying the practise of the best 
modern authors, says Professor Lounsbury, “that there is an in- 
creasing tendency to observe the strict distinction between these 
sets of adverbs.” 





THE INCUBUS OF THE AMERICAN 
ILLUSTRATOR 


. OLLOW my leader” is the game which, according to the 

showing of a prominent art critic, is being madly played in 
the field of American illustration. Publishers and editors, it is 
charged, have lost for this art the proud position it once held of 
being the best of its kind, and have made it a perfunctory thing by 
following along the path of proved successes. The vogue created 
by a few exceptionally gifted men has been perpetuated by endless 
repetitions, the successful artist either being called upon to imitate 
himself or forced to see a company of imitators of inferior caliber 
going through his particular tricks. Europe, and especially Ger- 
many, we are told by Mr. Charles H. Caffin, learned from Ameri- 
can illustration in its palmy days the lesson of allowing the artist 
“all possible latitude of choice and treatment of subject” and of 
calling forth the energy of the manufacturing staff in the processes 
of reproduction. Now it has taken away the palm, and also the 
managers and foremen “who learned their business in New York 
in the palmy days of American illustration.” Americans, on the 
other hand, have “settled back into a complacent consciousness of 
their superiority.” Mr. Caffin, writing in The Independent (New 
York, November 21), sees this difference between present condi- 
tions at home and abroad : 


“Just as the excellence of the foreign press-work is based upon 
encouragement of the personality of the individual craftsman, so 
the greater virility, variety, and originality of foreign illustrations 
are due to the complete freedom permitted to the artists. They 


’ are not only allowed to be themselves, but every encouragement is 


given them to rely upon their own individuality of style and feel- 
ing. In our own country, however, an opposite tendency has been 
for several years apparent. Iam not specifying names in this brief 
review of present-day illustration or I could give an imposing list 
of artists whose work is admirable, tho many of them have been 
forced by the popularity which they have attained to go on and on 
producing work along the same groove of subject and manner. 
Accordingly what started with being originality has become stere- 
otyped by repetition. For the editorial policy is rather to repeat 
or imitate proved successes than to venture into untried paths. 
Hence, if a publisher does hit upon an artist with a distinctively 
personal quality that proves attractive to the public, straightway 
other publishers also try to get his services, or, failing this, en- 
courage some form of imitation that seems to them ‘good enough.’ ” 


The sameness which has come to pervade the subject matter of 
our illustrations is traced by the writer to the opinion he supposes 
generally held by editors that “everything in life comes back to 
the man and the woman,” and consequently their belief that “there 
must be a sex interest.” He continues: 


“At any rate, the publishers banked of this proposition and 
compelled its expression in illustration. But as the average grown 
person, who does not confine his experience to an office chair, 
knows that life presents many other vital problems besides those 
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Courtesy of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


BERTIE FALLS IN LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT WITH ANGELINA AND ETHELBERTA. 





This and the drawing below from Oliver Herford’s ‘‘ The Astonishing Tale of a Pen and Ink Puppet, or the Genteel Art of Illustrating,” caricatures the “ artis, 
tic futility” of modern illustrating. In the series the faces are always the same, and the figures, made up of cards fastened together, are ‘disposed in imitation 


of different familiar pictures of the girl and beau.” 


of sex, it was necessary to address the illustrations to the young 
people, who are still in the glamours of adolescence. So the ‘girl’ 
has been exploited in season and out of season, in every conceiva- 
ble condition of complacent inanity, musing on her own charms 
or consciously submitting them to the besotted stare of her square- 


jawed ‘beau.’ And, as repetition grows stale, the ‘sentiment’. 


' must be flogged into a semblance of interest by technical exagger- 
ation. The beau becomes more square and rigid, the girl’s sweet- 
ness drawn out longer and longer, until figure and suggestion of 
life are buried in an avalanche of frou-frou. Finally, like the 
Cheshire cat, the original ‘girl and beau’ have vanished except for 
the vacuity of their facial expression. 

“It may seem excessive to characterize as erotic the mass of 
‘girl-and-beau’ stuff to which our young people have for so long 
been treated by the publishers. But since there is never—or al- 
most never—any suggestion in these drawings that the girl has, or 
would think it worth while to have, any mental or spiritual fasci- 
nation; that it is simply her person and her toilet which she is al- 
ways exploiting and upon which the sodden rapture of the beau is 
fastened, I do not think the expression over-strong.” 


Another “lucrative and popular vogue in illustration” the writer 
calls the “kid in art,” which matches, in its power to arouse his 
disgust, the grown-up brother of the “sweater-and-breeclies ” 
brand. We read concerning the “kid” : 


“In the publisher’s estimation it is second in value only to the 
‘girl-and-beau’ brand; perhaps even exceeds the latter, since it is 
supposed to appeal to persons of all ages. Here again the origin 
was good. Certain illustrators represented the child with a poetry 
of feeling, delicate humor, and tender imagination. But an unde- 
served fate overtook them. They created a vogue. The child is 
exploited until, to remedy the tediousness of reiteration, exagger- 
ation is resorted to and the child becomes a kid, at first inconceiv- 
ably cute, then unpleasantly precocious, and at last a veritable 
little imp of Satan. Meanwhile the circulation has grown apace, 
and thousands of little picture-lovers are hurried from simple in- 
nocence through a quagmire of priggishness into an abyss of vul- 
garity, wherein to do wrong, to be a nuisance to others, and to 
exult in being a little beast is held up for enthusiastic emulation. 
Again I may be wrong, but to me this vogue of the ‘kid in art’ is 
immoral. 

“Or shall we turn to what may be termed the ‘sweater-and- 
breeches ’ or ‘belted-and-booted’ brand of illustrative art? Once 
more, it had an honorable beginning in the imagination of men 
who pictured the old colonial times, or in the experience of those 
who had shared in Western life or that of our soldiers and sailors. 
Later it appeared rather asa reaction from the ‘girl and beau’ and 
the ‘kid in art,’ and was accordingly welcomed. Still later, it 
leapt to the front in response to the publisher’s clamor for red 
blood in fiction, and, like other successes, was pushed to excess. 
It had to retain its hold by increase of strenuosity. Vigor be- 
comes brutality, control of strength is flung aside, and the forms 
are heaped and tumbled upon the pages in incoherent blocks of 
unintelligible disarray.” 





Mr. Caffin declares that “the responsibility for this and the 
other vogues of illustration, and more that I could mention, rests 
primarily, in my opinion, not with the artists and the public, but 
with the publishers.” Further: 


“The latter underrate the common-sense tests of the public, and 
consequently force down the artist to a meretricious standard. 
Not always, by any means, but far too frequently. With a little 
more taste and knowledge on their own part, and a little more be- 
lief in the sanity of the public, the standard and tone of our illus- 
trations could readily—and, I venture to believe, not unprofitably 
—be raised. For that we have illustrators capable of bringing the 
art back to its level of some fifteen years ago is unquestionable.” 





HUMANITY’S GAIN FROM CHILD STUDY 


OSTON children revealed some startling things at the period 
when the science of child study took its first step. They re- 
vealed notions “cruder than those of any known savage race,” says 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall; but we are also given to understand that 
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WHICH IS IT TO BE—ANGELINA OR ETHELBERTA? IN DESPAIR BERTIE 
PLUNGES INTO A WHIRL OF RECKLESS GAIETY AT HIS CLUB, 


In the interval between this and the scene pictured above, Bertie has 
proposed to one, but can not tell which one, 





Courtesy of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


their equipment of general ideas, if not greater, as might be legiti- | 


mately expected of Boston children, was probably not inferior to 
that of children elsewhere. The first psychological study of chil- 
dren in this country was made by him in 1880, and aimed at dis- 
covering the “content of children’s minds on entering the Boston 
schools.” His discoveries are generalized in The Sunday Maga- 
zine (New York) in this paragraph: 


“More than half of these Boston six-year-olds had never seen an 
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ant, bee, robin, sheep, pig, growing dandelion, potato, berry, etc., 
and did not know that wooden things came from trees, or meat and 
butter from animals. Many could name no colors, did not know 
the numbers 4 or 5, had never seen stars or clouds, and seven 
per cent. had never seen or heard of the moon. While most 
knew where their stomach was, more did not know their cheek or 
forehead, elbow or ankle, and only ten to twenty per cent. knew 
where their ribs, lungs, or hearts were situated. Thirty-five per 
cent. had never been in the country, and seventy-one per cent. did 
not know beans even in Boston, and so on for scores of the com- 
monest objects and experiences. Their notions of where rain and 
babies came from, or of sky, God, and death, were cruder than 
those of any known savage race. Many of them thought the cow 
only as big as the cut of it in their primers, and this of course 
would make all instruction concerning these animals, leather, 
meat, milk, etc., mere verbal cram and nonsense. 

“Thus, there was almost nothing of pedagogic value of which it 
was safe for the primary teacher to assume knowledge in advance. 
The revelations made by this study were the more appalling be- 
cause the topics chosen were just those making up the traditional 
content of the primers which were really designed for country chil- 
dren who knew them.” 


These were the first steps in the development of the new science 
of pedoiogy—“the ology which deals with the child ”—in further- 
ing which the United States, Dr. Hall asserts, has a proud record. 
The radically new idea for teachers and parents derived from these 
first discoveries was that teachers should know something about 
the child mind as well as about the subject to be taught. Not 
much more was done in advancing the knowledge of the child 
mind, we are told, until 1890, when individual studies beginning 
with birth took the place of mass studies. To the former class 
belongs the work of Miss Millicent Shinn, of California, “who 
subjected her niece to the most exhaustive system of observations 
to which any child, save that of the Berlin Professor Preyer, was 
ever put.” Studies of this order are characterized as follows: 

“The growth of each sense, the development of voluntary move- 
ments, the increase of each dimension of the body, fluctuations in 
weight, the voice from the first cry on to the earliest speech, the 
evolution of sitting, creeping, walking, teething, etc., are carefully 
noted; and photography, pedometers, and laboratory apparatus 
are applied, and the results are set forth in curves. These show a 
wide range of individual variation, but great general uniformity in 
the sequence of stages. Hundreds of educated mothers have kept 
some record of this kind, especially of their first-born, and a score 
or two have published them.” 


It is from the individual study of infants, Dr. Hall continues, 
that we have learned most and in detail. In these it has been seen 
that the child “repeats the history of the race in its prehistoric and 
even prehuman stages.” 

The early and middle nineties was a period when many studies 
of vast masses of school-children were made under the direction of 
Prof. Earl Barnes, of the Leland Stanford University “on such 
topics as children’s memories, ghosts, their reactions to various 
kinds of stories, true and fairy, plays and games, interests, atti- 
tudes toward animals, pets, punishments, their letters, money 
sense, ideals of vocation, drawing, their religious notions, con- 
cepts of truth, war, etc., all of which were intensely suggestive for 
both parents and teachers.” But the frenzy for investigation went 
so far that a reaction set in followed by a “cyclone of criticism,” 
in which the “yellow journals” bore their part. Teachers were 
charged with cruelty to the children; but one achieved the heroic 
by vowing “amid the applause of Boston teachers that as for him- 
self, he and his wife would love rather than study their children.” 
With the passing of the period of criticism came the organized and 
fruitful stage of the study set forth in these words: 


“Steadily, however, the quality of the work improved, and the 
quantity of good work increased and stood out from the bad. 
Within the last five or eight years, England, France, and now 
most thoroughly Germany, have taken up the work of child study 
with the greatest earnestness and enthusiasm, and with rich results. 
All over the civilized world new journals, societies, and scores of 
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university chairs devoted to it have been instituted. Medical 
men have realized that they knew too little of children’s diseases ; 
philologists, that many of the fundamental principles of linguistics 
could be solved only by scrutinizing the speech development of 
infants ; anthropologists find here new keys with which to unlock 
the secrets of primitive peoples. Criminologists have given usa 
rich body of knowledge on juvenile crime and vice. Evolutionists 
generally realize that here a new and higher psychic story is rap- 
idly being built upon the foundations laid by Darwin. Educators . 
have slowly understood that it would be well to know something 
of the beings they have to teach. Clergymen found out that ado- 
lescence revealed the natural basis, and even the very essence of 
conversion, and that at this age all that was most vital in religion 
was also most spontaneous. .. . 

“In the contributions which child study has made and is about 
to make to the welfare of the future of humanity, I believe it is no 
extravagance to say that in the judgment of the future historian it 
will compare with the Renaissance or the Reformation. The lit- 
erature for, as well as on, childhood is being reconstructed, and 
those who are now coming really to understand the child that is 
set anew in our midst, and who have realized that to have minis- 
tered to the rising generation is the highest service we can render 
humanity, are themselves rejuvenated and growing young again 
against the tide of years by finding that life has a new zest.” 


ATTACKING THE “VERNACULAR” OF 
BARRIE 


VERNACULAR revival in Scotland bids fair to threaten 
the literature of Barrie, Crockett, and the late “Ian Mac- 
laren.” In fact these books, a few years ago so popular, may even 
be menaced by atwo-edged sword, for being couched ina language 
which is neither good Scotch nor good English, there is a pros- 
pect of their becoming obsolete under the force of educational 
changes now contemplated in Scotland. English is taught in the 
Scottish schools, but its purity is affected by the language used by 
the pupils at home, which, says a writer in the London 77mes, “is 
not a separate language or even a special ‘dialect,’ but a debased 
and slovenly mixture of old Scots and modern English.” This 
speech is used “in a shamefaced way” at home by pupils who are 
compelled to speak fairly good English at school. Asa conse- 
quence, when they grow up, their conversation, even their writing, 
is often a hideous hybrid.” This hybrid, however, is the vehicle 
of the writers above alluded to. For some time it has been thought 
that steps should be taken “to see that justice is done in public 
schools and universities to that Scottish literature of which Burns 
was the crown and flower.” Burns clubs have existed, but their 
activities were said to be almost exclusively composed of “ orations 
and libations.” Lately, however, they have “federated” in order 
to raise funds for the foundation of a lectureship in Scottish liter- 
ature in one or more of the universities of Scotland. This move- 
ment has finally coalesced with another which aimed at the estab- 
lishment of a chair of history, the occupant of the combined chairs 
being expected to lecture on Scottish historical literature as 
well. The principal result that is hoped for from this “vernacu- 
lar” movement is to bring into harmony the practise of both home 
and school. Its success will probably have an important bearing 
on the future speech of the Lowland Scotsman, as the writer 
here states : 

“If it succeeds, it will lead to the scientific study of a ‘vernacu- 
lar,’ which such an authority as Dr. J. H. Murray has demonstrated 
to be nothing more than that variety of ‘Inglis’ which was spoken 
in Northumbria in the days when it was an independent kingdom, 
extending practically from the Humber to the Forth. In some 
parts of Scotland, notably in Inverness, the English that is spoken 
and written is notable for its sweetness and purity. Were the ‘ver- 
nacular’ taught as it may be under academic guidance and state 
supervision, Inverness might become linguistically the capital, not 
only of the Highlands, but of Scotland asa whole. The west-of- 
Scotland movement, therefore, may tend linguistically to imperia! 
union, not to particularism, much less to separatism.” 
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FEATURES OF THE COMING YEAR'S MAGAZINES 


The survey given below of the new year’s 
offerings of the magazines impresses one 
with the note of greater conservatism struck 
by the masters of the keyboards. A suc- 
cessful and worthy magazine to-day is not 
a thing to be got up over night and boomed 
into popularity by brass-band acceleration. 
In these days a successful magazine must 
be the outcome of earnest and thoughtful 
effort on the part of able and conscientious 
men. It is a matter of congratulation that 
the chief reading supply of the Nation is 
now in the hands of such a corps of men, 
and that their hands are held up by allies 
in the literary and artistic worlds. 





THE AMERICAN 

The aphorisms of ‘‘Mr Dooley”’ (Finley 
Peter Dunne) will delight and instruct the 
readers of this magazine during the com- 
ing year, The American having exclusive 
control of the Dooley output for that 
period. This is as it should be, for it is 
not fair to readers to have to hunt through 
the Sunday newspapers for Dooley wit and 
wisdom. 

A feature of equal interest is the an- 
nouncement of a series of stories by Miss 
Ida Tarbell, continuing episodes of Lin- 
coln’s life as narrated by his friend and 
neighbor, Billy Brown, in “‘He Knew 
Lincoln.’’ It will be interesting to ob- 
serve whether Miss Tarbell can continue 
the high level of that story, which was 
based, it is true, on her researches, but 
which showed an imaginative power hith- 
erto unsuspected. We have every rea- 
son to believe she can maintain the 
original standard. The management an- 
nounces, also, a series of contributions by 
Rudyard Kipling, details as to which they 
will give later. Lincoln Steffens has writ- 
ten a new serial, ‘‘The Mote and the Beam,’ 
described as a ‘‘fact-novel’’ of present-day 
history in San Francisco, good men fight- 
ing bad for the freedom of a city. A 
character study of Secretary Taft by Will- 
iam Allen White will be interesting and 
timely, and there will be ether things be- 
sides by White. The tragedy of the 
‘‘Northern Negro,’’ portrayed so start- 
lingly in a novel by an African some years 
ago, will receive further attention by Ray 
Stannard Baker in articles entitled ‘‘The 
Color Line in the North,” and “O. 
Henry” and Upton Sinclair will have fic- 
tion in their respective spheres. 


APPLETON?S 


A national gallery of contributors will 
enrich the pages of Appleton’s during 1908. 


Chief of interest in the publisher’s an- 
nouncement, to Americans at least, will be 
the articles giving their local attitudes 
toward national issues by the ‘‘Governors 
who count”’ in the chief Middle Western 
States. The first will be that of Governor 
Cummins of Iowa. A group of character 
sketches of live personalities, written by 
and illustrated by the popular cartoonist, 
John T. McCutcheon, will attract interest, 
while our naive friend, George Ade, has 
consented not to wait until old age comes 
stealing on before writing his memoirs, 
but in ‘“‘The Reminiscences of a Young 
Man”’ will deal with his experiences and 
acquaintances in college, newspaper, lit- 
erary, and dramatic life. 

The next serials will be from the pens 
of two trenchant wielders thereof for the 
multitude—Hall Caine and Robert W. 
Chambers—and there will be still another 
serial by the graceful author of ‘‘Nan- 
ey Stair,’ Elinor Macartney Lane. Dr. 
Henry C. Rowland will describe in several 
articles his remarkable motor-boat voyage 
through French, German, and Austrian 
rivers and canals to the Mediterranean. 
Capt. John S. Barnes, U. S. N., former 
bodyguard to Lincoln, will relate his ad- 
ventures in coping with Confederate 
blockade runners. Articles and stories by 
Andrew D. White, Hamlin Garland, and 
others of equal standing will be supplied. 


THE ATLANTIC 

Having celebrated, in its special semi- 
centennial number (November), the com- 
pletion of fifty years of honorable literary 
effort, The Atlantic enters upon another 
semicentury with resolutions to continue 
as it has begun. Believing that the pub- 
lic is tiring of smart cosmopolitanism and 
the cult of the ‘‘six best sellers,’’ its edi- 
tors will print as its leading serial a story 
of American life, of what they consider 
extraordinary human interest, great charm, 
and subtle humor, ‘‘Rose McLeod,” by 
Alice Brown, besides a group of short 
stories chosen for their distinction of 
style, plot, and literary craftsmanship. Ar- 
rangements have also been made for the 
publication of a number of essays of un- 
usual quality—no unusual feature of The 
Atlantic. 

American drama and music will receive 
special attention in ‘‘The Revival of the 
Poetic Drama,’’ by Brander Matthews; 
“The Home of the Burlesque,” by Rollin 
Lynde Hart; ‘The Industry of Music 
Making,”’ by William E. Walter, and ‘‘So- 


ciety and American Music,” by Arthur 
Farwell. Political questions will be dis- 
cust by Kelly Miller in ‘‘The Ultimate 
Race Problem’’ and by Miss Ellis Mere- 
dith in ‘‘What it Means to be an Enfran- 
chised Woman.” ‘‘A Second Motor Flight 
through France,’’ by Edith Wharton, will 
delight the readers of that clever person- 
age’s first article, and there will be other 
travel sketches. Education and the rail- 
roads will be treated of by practical ex- 
perts in the two fields of work. 


THE BOOKMAN 


The Bookman tells its readers that ‘‘the 
time has come to talk of many things,’’ by 
which is means the good things for 1908. 
To begin with, ‘‘The New Baedeker, Being 
Casual Notes of an Irresponsible Traveler,”’ 
will continue. John Tom and La Belle 
Rose will explore Utica, N. Y among 
other places, in their unconventional man- 
ner. Some account of the two hundred 
Americans possessing membership in the 
French Legion of Honor will be given in 
a special article on that subject, and ‘‘The 
Story of Modern Book Advertising’’ will 
be told in a series of two or three papers 
showing by text and pictorially the device 
by which the most notable books of the 
past twenty years have been exploited. 
In “The Greatest Women’s Club in the 
World”’ will be given a description of a 
London organization, with branches in 
many countries, which has grown to im- 
mense proportions in only five years—-the 
Lyceum. 

American readers and writers will take 
a keen interest in ‘‘The American Novel 
in England: Its Readers and Its Critics.” 
What do cultivated Englishmen and 
women think, for example, of Mr. Howells, 
Mrs. Wharton, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Wister, 
Mr. Crawford, et al.? What they think 
about the others is to be revealed, but we 
know that they think Churchill is their 
own Winston Spencer. We miss the old- 
time contests between the Senior and 
Junior Editors, which were all.one way 
until the sudden and mysterious disap- 
pearance of the veteran. 


THE CENTURY 


In The Century the ‘Recollections of 
Lady Randolph Churchill,’ already be- 
gun, will scintillate through the year, and 
will be a typical presentation of the career 
of one of our smart American girls who 
have ‘‘made good”’ in England. There will 
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be innumerable reminiscences of the great 
of all nations, with many photographs of 
historical import. 

Robert Hichens, the author’ of ‘‘The 
Garden of Allah,” that romance of the 
African desert, has prepared a number of 
papers on ‘‘The Monuments of Egypt,’’ to 
illustrate which Mr. Jules Guérin has 
visited Egypt and prepared a series of 
drawings in color. Admirers of the fic- 
tional writings of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell will 
be pleased with the announcement of a 
new seria] by him, ‘The Red City,” in 
which Hugh *Wynne reappears, in the 
time of Washington’s Presidency, as the 
patron of the hero, a young Huguenot 
émigré. Historical characters are intro- 
duced, and the yellow-fever epidemic of 
1793, so startlingly set forth in Brockden 
Brown’s ‘‘Arthur Mervyn,” will be given 
another presentation by Dr. Mitchell 

““Mars as a Possible Abode of Life,”’ by 
Prof. Percival Lowell, the American as- 
tronomer most prominently associated 
with the theory of artificial canals upon 
that planet, will include photographs taken 
under highly favorable circumstances dur- 
ing the past summer. Helen Keller, the 
marvelous girl who, blind and deaf, has 
learned to write and speak, will contribute 
a poem and several essays descriptive of 
the sense world in which she lives, and 
Dr. George H. Shrady will recount ‘‘Gen- 
eral Grant’s Last Days.’’ Extracts from 
the family papers of Robert Fulton, now 
being edited by his great-granddaughter 
for the first time, will be given, and there 
wil! be reminiscences of ‘‘Andrew John- 
son in the White House,’’ by one who was 
near him. 


THE CIRCLE 


The Circle, which has just celebrated its 
first birthday, will publish during 1908 
three notable series of articles. One of 
these, called ‘‘Workers for the Common 
Good,’’ will. contain personal stories of 
such ideal public characters as Jane Ad- 
dams, Judge Lindsay, Florence Kelly, 
Felix Adler, Tom L. Johnson, John Mitch- 
ell, Ethan Allen Hitchcock, and Evert 
Wendell. The second series is on ‘‘Great 
Movements to Prove that the World 
is Growing Better.’”’ This will include 
among others, articles telling ‘‘How the 
Fight for Better Schools Was Won in 
Boston,” ‘‘What the Voters’ League has 
Done for Chicago,”’ ‘‘ How the School City 
Trains the Children of To-day to be the 
Citizens of To-morrow.”’ The third series 
deals with ‘‘The New Factor in the In- 
dustrial Situation—the Consumer—and 
What He Expects of Capital, the Labor- 
unions, and the Government.’”’ Notable 
fiction will be contributed by Hamlin 
Garland, Mary E. Wilkins, Charles G. D. 
Roberts, Virginia Frazer Boyle, Georgia 
Wood Pangborn, and many other distin- 
guished writers. 

Some special writers whose work will 
appear in The Circle for 1908 are Edwin 
Markham, Brand Whitlock, Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, Julia Ward Howe, Will- 
iam Van Cleave, Joaquin Miller, Gen. O. 
0. Howard, Col. John S. Mosby, and Col. 
A. K. McClure. In the departments The 
Circle plans to give the most comprehen- 
sive, specialized, and up-to-date informa- 
tion on subjects which will cover the in- 
terests of the entire family. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale will conduct the Lend-a- 
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Hand Circle; and for the Music Circle, the 
Business Circle, the Photographers’ Circle, 
and the Collectors’ Circle there have been 
secured specialized faculties and experts 
on their various subjects. These will an- 
swer all queries and give special instruc- 
tion to interested readers. The depart- 
ments which appeal particularly to men 
are Sports and Games, Automobile and 
Motor, Popular Science and Invention, 
Country Home and Garden, and Poultry; 
the departments that especially interest 
women are: the Home, Fancy Work, {Cook- 
ing, and Mothers’. Dan Beard, the Boy’s 
own writer, conducts a department for wide- 
awake boys, and there is a department for 
girls, and one for children. 


COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


Among the high places that Country 
Life in America has on its map for the 
next twelve months are ‘“‘Great Country 
Estates’’—how the country gentleman in 
America conducts his place, together with 
his achievements in gardening and stock 
raising, and his architectural preferences; 
““House Building,’ all sorts of information 
that prospective builders should have; 
“Nature Study” articles of real value 
about the animals, birds, trees, and flow- 
ers; “‘Gardening,”’ the best horticultu- 
ral and pomological advice obtainable; 
‘‘Farming,’’ modern scientific methods 
that make money; ‘‘Out-of-door Sports,” 
fishing, canoeing, yachting, amateur pho- 
tography, swimming, skating, golfing, ten- 
nis, cricket, etc., and ‘‘Animal Photog- 
raphy”’ and ‘‘Automobile.’’ Minor topics 
will receive proper attention, and double 
numbers on ‘‘Gardening’’ and ‘“‘ House- 
building’’ will be issued for March and 
October, and there will be a ‘‘Christmas 
Annual.” 


THE COSMOPOLITAN 


The Cosmopolitan’s policy of dealing 
with subjects of fresh and timely interest 
does not permit a very extensive advance 
schedule of general articles. In harmony 
with its aim to give a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the progress of humanity, there 
will be, among forthcoming articles of 
importance, one by Prof. David Todd, the 
leader of the recent expedition to Peru for 
the purpose of observing the planet Mars, 
on the results of the expedition. It will 
be very fully illustrated. 

Capt. Richmond Pearson Hobson will 
contribute a timely series of papers on 
Japan’s preparations for war, naval and 
military as well as diplomatic. Harold 
Bolce is preparing a number of articles on 
an educational topic that will arouse wide 
discussion. Among other contributors 
during the coming year will be Charles E. 
Russell, Garrett P. Serviss, Alfred Henry 
Lewis, Waldemar Kaempffert, John Gil- 
mer Speed, Alan Dale, and Elizabeth 
Meriwether Gilmer. Fiction will be made 
a specially strong feature. Anthony Part- 
ridge’s serial, ‘‘The Kingdom of Earth,” 
has already taken a firm hold on the mag- 
azine’s readers, as have the ‘“‘Long Arm 
of Mannister’’ stories by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Other well-known writers 
whose stories will appear are Henry C. 
Rowland, Eliza Calvert Hall (author of 
‘Aunt Jane of Kentucky’’), Edward Salis- 
bury Field, Porter Emerson Browne, Mrs. 
Wilson Woodrow, Gelett Burgess, Bruno 
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Lessing, and Alfred Henry Lewis. The 
Cosmopolitan remains a ten-cent Magazine. 


EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE 


Readers will be interested in the ‘‘Good 
Government’’ and ‘‘Square Deal’’ pro- 
gram of Everybody's. Mr. Booth Tark- 
ington’s latest and crispest novel, ‘The 
Guest of Quesnay,’’ begun in the Novem- 
ber number, will continue as a serial. 
Other fiction will include a number of O 
Henry’s stories, also stories by Stewart 
Edward White, Lloyd Osbourne,’ Charles 
G. D. Roberts, Alice Brown, Mary Heaton 
Vorse, Gouverneur Morris, Justus Miles 
Forman, and Harrison Rhodes. 

In non-fiction contributions, more 
“‘trouble”’ is anticipated from Mr. Thomas 
W. Lawson, Mr. Charles Edward Russell 
will supply instalments of his ‘‘Where Did 
You Get It, Gentlemen?”’ series, and Will- 
iam Hard will show the results of the 
woman’s invasion of the work-a-day 
world—six million women are working to- 
day in offices and factories, and even the 
women themselves don’t quite realize the 
significance of this. The clever newspaper 
correspondent, Samuel G. Blythe, has gone 
abroad for Everybody’s, and thrilling wire- 
less messages from him may be anticipated. 


HAR PER’S 


For the coming year, as hitherto, the 
quality of interestingness in this maga- 
zine will be the one thing recognized by 
its editors. They are successful in this 
respect, not only from forethought, but 
because of the twenty thousand manu- 
scripts that pour into their office annu- 
ally from the four corners of the earth. 

Among the leading features of 1908 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new serial, ‘‘The 
Testing of Diana Mallory’’ will take first 
rank. It will be a story of to-day—a 
love-story, with a young heroine about 
whom hangs a mystery. Among other 
contributions of fiction much is thought 
of a story about Abraham Lincoln by a 
new writer. There will also be a two- 
part story by Mark Twain, and a strangely 
interesting tale by Mr. Howells. Other . 
writers of stories will be Margaret Cameron, 
Mary E. Wilkins, Norman Duncan, Mau- 
rice Hewlett, Henry James, van Tassel 
Sutphen, and many additional. 

Reports of expeditions to remote re- 
gions, always a feature of Harper’s, will 
include ‘‘A Letter from the Arctic,”’ nar- 
rating the adventures of Ejnar Mikklesen 
in his search for a new continent in the 
Arctic Circle. Jack London is sending ac- 
counts of his trip around the world in a 
tiny sailboat, Charles W. Furlong is just 
starting for Patagonia, Norman Duncan 
is heading an expedition to the Arabian 
Desert, and Dr. van Dyke will give his im- 
pressions of the Holy Land. 

The marvels of the new science will be 
recounted by Prof. Robert Kennedy Dun- 
can, who has been visiting the most fa- 
mous laboratories of Europe; and Thomas 
A. Edison will tell, with the aid of friends, 
the most interesting chapters of his life. 
Frederick Trevor Hill, in ‘‘The Story of 
a Street,”’ will recite the history of Wall 
Street. 


HOUSE AND GARDEN 


Many leading architects in this country 
and abroad will supply readers of this 
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magazine with suggestions as to ‘The 
Small House Which Is Good”’ so complete 
that they may be utilized to meet the 
needs, mechanical and financial, of the 
builder. The accompanying views and 
plans will cover the best types of hous»s 
from all parts of the United States. Job \ 
William Russell has prepared an inform 
ing series of articles on ‘Housing the 
Poor”’ in great cities, illustrated by pho- 
tographs showing some of the best and 
most modern tenements. Southern Cali- 
fornia and its beauties of house and garden 
will be written of from time to time by 
Charles Frederick Holder. There will also 
be foreign contributions by the Duchess 
of Buckingham and Chandos, Mr. Jacques 
Boyer, and others, and special or depart- 
mental features will include ‘Suburban 
Homes,” ‘Correct Furnishing,” ‘Pic- 
tures,” ‘‘Garden Features’ (by Eben E. 
Rexford and others), ‘Spanish-American 
Patios,’ ‘‘Grill-rooms,”’ ‘‘The Stable and 
Kennel,” “‘ Kine,” “‘ Pigs,’’ ‘‘ Poultry,” and 
“* Horses.” 


LIYPINCOTT’S 


The distinction of the monthly literary 
banquet provided by this periodical is 
that there are no baked meats left over 
from last month’s feast. Each number is 
complete in itself, and, by the same token, 
each number contains, as formerly, the 
complete novelette which was the hap- 
py thought of some forgotten editor in 
the Silurian age. Among the novelettes 
promised for 1908 are Marie van Vorst’s 
“‘The Woman He Loved,’’ Nevil Monroe 
Hopkins’s new mystery novel, ‘“‘The In- 
vestigation at Holman Square,” Mrs. 
John van Vorst’s ‘‘Second Quality,” Will 
Lexington Comfort’s dashing Kentucky 
romance, Edith Macvane’s fascinating 
Russian-American novel, ‘The Duchess 
of Dreams,’’ and Rupert Sargent Holland’s 
picturesque adventure story, ‘The Pirate 
* of Alastair.” 

Lippincott’s has ever been known for 
the discovery of talent in short-story wri- 
ting, and 1908 will prove no exception to 
the rule. Fully seventy-five short stories 
will be given, by writers known and un- 
known, among them the witty produc- 
tion of Grace MacGowan Cooke and Sarah 
Chichester Page. There will be an equal 
number of clever articles on timely sub- 
jects, especially Mary Moss’s entertaining 
discussions, and Dr. George Lincoln Wal- 
ton’s series of articles on ‘‘ Worry and Al- 
lied Mental, States” will be one of several 
notable serious features. 


McCLURE?S 


Space will not suffice for more than a 
brief summary of the extraordinary list of 
good things provided for in the McClure’s 
program for 1908. Of special interest in 
this ‘‘most immemorial year’’ will be the 
series of articles dealing with the making 
of great American fortunes. Group by 
group the great fortunes of this country, 
varying from twenty-five millions to many 
hundred millions, will be taken up. These 
articles are written by Burton J. Hendrick 
of the magazine staff. 

McClure’s will publish a serial in 1908 
for the first time in several years. The 
publishers think that in offering Mary 
Stewart Cutting’s ‘‘The Wayfarers,” a 
story of American life, they are present- 
ing an important contribution to litera- 
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ture. There will also be more ‘ Ezekiel”’ 
stories by Lucy Pratt, and further ‘‘Troop- 
er Shorty”’ stories by Will Adams, which 
are sufficient in the announcing. Scien- 
tific articles, on the edge of the future, will 
include a paper on the gyroscope and its 
possible use for accelerating railroad travel 
by Cleveland Moffet, and aeronautics and 
other scientific questions of the day will 
be taken up by other writers. 

“The History of Christian Science and 
the Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy”’ will be 
resumed by Georgine Milmine, and Ellen 
Terry’s fascinating ‘“‘Memoirs’’ will con- 
tinue. Further instalments of Carl 
Schurz’s ‘‘Reminiscences’’ will be given, 
personal recollections of episodes in Lin- 
coln’s life will be described from new and 
unexpected sources of material, and a set 
of articles contrasting the systems in this 
country and abroad for protecting the 
public health of cities has been prepared 
by Samuel Hopkins Adams, besides im- 
portant material which the editors are not 
yet prepared to announce. In the do- 
main of art Mr. La Farge will contribute 
studies of some of the world’s masterpieces. 


THE METROPOLITAN 


During 1908 The Metropolitan will con- 
sider ‘The Financial Crisis: Its Causes 
and Future’’ in a series of illuminating 
articles. Problems arising ‘‘In Case of 
War with Japan’”’ will be the subject of 
another paper, while Camille Flammarion 
will let his imagination play on the possi- 
bilities of the flying-machine. General 
Hamilton’s letters begin with the Decem- 
ber number, and there will be reminis- 
cences of Robert E. Lee and Fitzhugh 
Lee by the latter’s roommate at West 
Point. Nature-faking will receive a 
crushing blow in the articles by Mr. Charles 
Livingston Bull, describing the habits of 
certain fur-bearing animals. The Hon. 
John Barrett, chief of the Bureau of South 
American Republics at Washington, has 
prepared for The Metropolitan an impor- 
tant work on the relations, commercial and 
political, of this country and the republics 
of South America. 

Fiction will be represented in a new 
serial by Robert Hichens, author of ‘The 
Garden of Allah,”’ and in the stories from 
the brave, witty, and tender pens that one 
looks for in this magazine. Humor and 
verse will be well represented. 


MUNSEY°’S MAGAZINE 


This popular low-priced magazine does 
not, as a rule, lay out its plans very far 
ahead, preferring to meet, to the greatest 
possible extent, new conditions and timely 
issues as they arise. Some announce- 
ments for the coming year, however, can 
be made, among them the continuation of 
‘““The Prima Donna,” by F. Marion Craw- 
ford, and a new novel called ‘‘ Barry Gor- 
don,” by William Farquhar Payson—a 
novel of modern American life, which the 
editor thinks possesses unusual merit. 

There will be special articles by Willis 
Abbott, Stephen Bonsal, European corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, Prof. 
Irving Fisher, W. J. Henderson, music 
critic of The New York Sun, Henry W. 
Lucy, Prof. Brander Matthews, Clara 
Morris, Rev. Dr. Charles R. Parkhurst, 
Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, and Churchill 
Williams. Short stories will be contrib- 
uted by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, George 
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Hibbard, Edward Peple, W. L. Alden, 
Dorothy Canfield, Zona Gale, Charles Bat- 
tell Loomis, Kate Masterson, Grace Mac- 
Gowan Cooke, Thomas L. Masson, Harvey 
J. O'Higgins, the Hon. Maude Pauncefote, 
and a host of other favorites. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


The chief asset of The National is its 
ubiquitous and omniscient editor, Joe 
Mitchell Chapple, who is particularly in 
close touch with men and events at Wash- 
ington, and who deals each month at first 
hand with the great governmental mat- 
ters in a gossipy, wholesome way. He 
will be of special service during the com- 
ing year, with its arraying of political 
forces, and his comments will be supple- 
mented by other important pens. 

As the first magazine editor to visit 
Panama personally, Mr. Chapple brought 
back a comprehensive, appreciative article 
on that gigantic undertaking, and first 
published the announcement that the 
canal would be completed in five years. 
He has planned, among other features for 
The National, a personal trip to. Alaska, 
with the object of preparing an account 
of that great territory, as interesting and 
complete as his descriptions of his former 
jaunts in Mexico and Canada, which will 
be a storehouse of interesting information, 
told in the cheery, travelish way so well 
known to and enjoyed by National readers. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 

As in previous years, and in accordance 
with its policy, detailed announcement of 
the plans and coming features of the Re- 
view is precluded by the nature of the mag- 
azine, the subjects treated being largely 
determined by events. In the words of 
the editor, The Review is a magazine of 
the times in which topics of commanding 
interest in every field of human concern 
are discust by representative writers 
whose words and names carry authority. 
The editorial policy will continue impar- 
tial upon those subjects on which the 
mind of the world is divided, the aim be- 
ing to present the reader with material 
to assist him in arriving a intelligent con- 
clusions for himself.” 

During the coming year The Review ex- 
pects to devote special attention to finan- 
cial subjects, which will be dealt with 
somewhat after the fashion in which ‘‘ Fi- 
nancier,’”’ a leading banker, has treated 
the subject of “Investment Securities,” 
giving advice as to the best and wisest 
manner in which savings may be invested. 


PEARSON?S 


The strong journalistic tone which has 
been so noticeable in its pages during the 
past two years will continue to be the 
chief characteristic of Pearson’s policy as 
to public affairs, being constructive and 
appreciative rather than destructive. Mr. 
James Creelman will continue to be the 
magazine’s leading contributor and edi- 
torial guide in matters of national current 
interest. He has in preparation a series 
of articles of very ambitious scope. While 
constructive in policy, Pearson’s will con- 
tinue to be as free as ever to criticize from 
the viewpoint of justice. 

With the completion of the Oppenheim 
serial in the February number, a new serial 
by H. G. Wells, entitled ‘“‘The War in the 
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Air,” will take precedence. This will give, 
with its flying-machine atmosphere, full 
scope for Mr. Wells’s imagination. The 
series of articles upon great American il- 
lustrators will contain an appreciation of 
William T. Smedley by Perriton Maxwell, 
and others will follow at intervals of two 
months, giving examples of the illustra- 
tors’ work at different periods. A unique 
feature, beginning with the December 
number, will be seven poems by Miss Caro- 
lyn Wells, illustrated by Wallace Morgan, 
with the title ‘‘The Seven Stages of Un- 
rest,”’ picturing in verse and color draw- 
ing the envy of each of the four classes 
into which our people may be divided, for 
blessing possest by the other classes. The 
“Seven Stages’”’ are, of course, the Shake- 
spearian ages of man. Miss Wells and Mr. 
Morgan have recently enjoyed a small tri- 
umph in their ‘‘ Fluffy Ruffles’’ episodes. 


PUTNAM™M?S 


The promise of success conveyed by the 
announcement of a revived series of Put- 
nam’s Monthly (absorbing The Critic) has 
been so thoroughly made good during the 
past year that the accomplishments of 
1907 need not crowd the announcements 
for 1908 in the recital. A notable feature, 
begun this year, will, however, continue 
for several months—the series of thought- 
ful papers by Arthur C. Benson, who has 
renewed to a remarkable degree the lag- 
ging art of essay-writing. 

Putnam’s will print an article on ‘‘The 
American Diplomatic Service,’’ by Her- 
bert H. D. Pierce, United States Minister 
to Norway, discussing the question—or 
questions—‘‘What is Diplomacy?” and 
*“What the Practical Use of Such a Serv- 
ice?’’ There will be several articles giv- 
ing unfamiliar facts and considerations 
concerning the life and character of Wash- 
ington, and Miss‘ Katherine Prescott 
Wormeley will describe her personal recol- 
lections of the reception of the remains of 
Napoleon Bonaparte in Paris, where she 
was living at the time. Dr. Guido Biagi, 
director of the famous Laurentian Libra- 
ry, is preparing an illustrated paper on 
‘‘Dante’s Workshop, in Florence and Else- 
where,’’ and Col. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson has written about Bronson Alcott 
—‘‘Emerson’s Footnote,”’ as he calls him. 

There will be several illustrated papers 
of travel or description, and W. L. Alden, 
Miss Agnes Repplier, Miss Mary Moss, Mrs. 
Meynell, Prof. Brander Matthews, and 
others will contribute literary essays and 
reminiscences. The more important books 
of the year will continue to be grouped 
for discussion in ‘“‘ Essay-Reviews,”’ signed 
by well-known critics, and Charles de Kay 
and Charles H. Caffin will continue their 
illuminating papers on art topics. There 
will also be several other important con- 
tributions on art. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

The Review of Reviews, unlike most other 
periodicals, is unable to announce its plans 
ahead of time, because it follows so closely 
the trend of events that it is difficult to 
lay out in advance the program of articles 
for a single issue. In this way, however, 
whatever important topics are uppermost 
in the public mind receive prompt and 
adequate attention. Nevertheless, it can 
be stated that the series of authentic and 
informing articles on the work of the vari- 
ous departments of the Federal Govern- 
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ment will be carried over into the new year, 
as will also the noteworthy series dealing 
with the great industries of America. 

In “The Progress of the World’’ the 
reader will continue to find a lucid and 
illuminating discussion of events—Amer- 
ican, foreign, and international. 

The great quadrennial campaign and 
Presidential election will receive full at- 
tention in The Review of Reviews, as the 
political situation develops from month 
to month both nationally and in the sev- 
eral States. Important issues and _ per- 
sonalities will be discust as they emerge, 
and clean-cut reports of the national con- 
ventions of the great parties will be given, 
as well as interesting and faithful charac- 
ter sketches of the principal candidates. 


SCRIBNER’S 


How to be different from the other fel- 
lows appears to have been the motive of 
the scholarly gentleman who has con- 
trolled the helm of Scribner’s since the 
craft by that name set sail on the sea of 
literature. If one is to judge by results, 
this was the motive. There also is no 
beating of tom-toms in the Scribner’s vil- 
lage, but the goods are displayed, to be 
taken or left—there is no ‘‘barker’’ at the 
entrance. 

First and foremost, readers will accept 
with keen pleasure the announcement of 
a new serial by John Fox, Jr., the author 
of “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come.” ‘‘The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine’’ is also a story of the Kentucky 
mountains, and is considered the most 
ambitious as well as the most successful 
work of its author. There are few who 
have followed the history of the art of this 
country for. the past twenty-five years 
who will not turn with eagerness to ‘A 
Chronicle of Friendships,’’ reminiscences 
by Will H. Lord in three parts. An an- 
nouncement of major importance is a 
series on ‘“‘The West in the Orient,” by 
Charles M. Pepper, Foreign Trade Com- 
missioner in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, describing the progress of irri- 
gation, electrical and steam transporta- 
tion, and modern commerce in the Near 
and the Far East. 

There will be a characteristic short 
serial by Richard Harding Davis, and an- 
other by James B. Connolly, the latter a 
story of the modern Olympic games. 

SYSTEM 

The growing interest in the practical 
problems of business management may be 
indicated from the rapid growth of Sys- 
tem during the past year. System, as its 
subtitle explains, is ‘‘The Magazine of 
Business.’’ It is devoted exclusively to 
the improvement of business methods, and 
many of the most prominent business men 
in the country contribute to its pages. 
During the coming year extensive prepa- 
rations have been made for the publica- 
tion of articles from the leading financiers, 
bankers, manufacturers, retailers, and the 
executive heads of public service and other 
large corporations. A large part of Sys- 
tem will be devoted to specific descriptions 
of business systems for the management 
of practically every form of industrial and 
commercial enterprise. 

The leading articles for 1908 will deal 
with business problems of general inter- 
est, while a large part of the magazine 
will explain in text-book style the appli- 
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cation of modern methods of installing 
and operating the various systems, with 
diagrams, charts, etc. 

To fill the rapidly increasing demand 
for information of this character from the 
manufacturer, the publishers of System 
last month issued the first number of a 
new magazine called Factory, which is de- 
voted to illustrated descriptions concern- 
ing factory construction, equipment, and 
maintenance. 


THE VAN NORDEN MAGAZINE 


During the coming year, because it is a 
crucial one in politics and finance, which 
will greatly influence each the other, The 
Van Norden Magazine will endeavor to 
keep its readers in touch with develop- 
ments in both. A feature will be a series 
of articles, running through the year, in 
which the most pressing political prob- 
lems before the American people will be 
discust by the best authorities obtainable. 

It is the editorial policy to make the 
magazine solidly informing, virile, and at 
the same time interesting. In order to 
make it appeal as a more or less popular 
publication it will print in each issue sixty- 
four pages of descriptive articles, averaging 
something more than one good picture, re- 
produced in half-tone, to the page. These 
articles will be cheery in tone and read- 
able, but generally upon some practical 
subject. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


The World’s Work for 1908 will picture 
the men and the events of most impor- 
tance to the country. It will deal with 
the Builders, the constructive geniuses of 
our time, portraying in pictures and in 
type the figures who are making the 
America of the next decade. 

The notable articles on the ‘‘Money 
Kings’’ will be continued in three more 
broad articles—one on the ‘‘Trust Com- 
panies,’’ one on the ‘Savings Banks,’ and 
a third article surveying and reviewing 
the whole banking field. The World’s 
Work will also continue to deal with the 
“Public Domain,” including articles on 
the ‘‘Forest Lands,’’ on ‘‘Coal and Coal 
Lands,” and on the probable results of 
“Trrigation Fifty Years Hence.” 

In striking contrast Mr. Rollin Lynde 
Harte will record and appraise the 
“Growth of Beauty”’ in city, town, and 
country, showing how men everywhere in 
our country are making the most of nat- 
ural opportunities to increase our sense 
of beauty. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


It is to all possessors of the spirit of 
youth, not restricted to boys and girls 
alone, but as belonging to every active 
man and woman, that the Companion 
offers its companionship of mind and 
heart; and the principle involved is the 
same as that assumed by its founder in 
1827. 

The program for 1908 is so large that 
only a general outline can be given in the 
space at command. For the Presidential 
year, with its highly treasured privilege 
of American citizenship—a voice in the 
election of the Chief Executive—-there 
have been prepared three papers of nation- 
alimportance: ‘‘Our Duties to Our Ex- 
Presidents,’’ by the Hon. Grover Cleve- 
land; ‘‘Respect for Law,” by Governor 
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Folk of Missouri; and ‘‘The Public Duty 
of Newspaper Readers,’’ by President 
Hadley of Yale. 

A long list of special articles is an- 
nounced, including an instructive account 
of the new industrial growth of our own 
South; ‘‘The Hollanders at Home,” by 
Maarten Maartens; ‘Public Schools in 
England,’’ by Horace Annesley Vachell; 
and ‘‘The Marvels of Machinery,”’ by Car- 
roll D. Wright. ‘‘Talks on Practical 
Topics’? will comprise a highly valuable 
series of articles by eminent authorities in 
their several departments; and the staff 
writers, who are more numerous on The 
Companion than on any periodical in the 
country, will as usual furnish the infor- 
mative papers which it is their custom to 
provide. The thoughtful attention paid 
to its fiction by The Companion needs no 
reminder to its readers, who are also 
familiar with the ability and inclusiveness 
shown in its departments. This period- 
ical has been careful to maintain an un- 
varying standard price to all its sub- 
scribers and the public, having always 
disapproved of the combination, cut-rate 
method of subscription. 





THE WORLD'S HISTORY 


The Historians’ History of the World.—A 
Comprehensive Narrative of the Rise and Develop- 
ment of Nations as Recorded by over Two Thou- 
sand of the Great Writers of All Ages. Edited, with 
the Assistance of a Distinguished Board of Advisers 
and Contributors, by Henry Smith Williams, {|LL.D. 
Vols. .-—XXV. Illustrated. Large 8vo. New York: 
John Wanamaker. 


This monumental work, now issued un- 
der new auspices, is the outcome of sev- 
eral years’ labor on the part of Dr. Will- 
iams and his collaborators, among whom 
are Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard 
University, Dr. James T. Shotwell of Co- 
lumbia University, Prof. Andrew C. Mc- 
Laughlin of the University of Michigan, 
Prof. F. York Powell of Oxford, Dr. Al- 
fred Rambaud of the University of Paris, 
and Dr. Adolph Harnack of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. 

The intention of the originator of ‘‘The 
Historians’ History of the World”’ was to 
give the history of the world from the 
earliest known times as written by the 
world’s greatest historians, or, in the 
words of the editor-in-chief, to present 
‘“‘a comprehensive narrative of the de- 
velopment of nations as recorded by over 
two thousand of the great writers of all 
ages.”’ It is in one sense a compilation, 
but it is a compilation of unique charac- 
ter, the main bulk of the work being made 
up cf direct quotations, cited with scru- 
pulous exactness, but so artistically joined 
together by the learned staff of writers, 
that, but for the deftly inserted reference 
letters, in minute type, representing the 
authors and works to be found in a key 
at the end, one can not tell, save by the 
style, where the narrative shifts from one 
author to another. 

The method of arrangement involves 
the story of each nation, told, primarily, 
by the greatest historians of that nation. 
For example, the story of the Greeks is 
told by Plutarch, Herodotus, Xenophon, 
Thucydides, Strabo, and Polybius. In 
modern history especially, however, the 
writer of another country is often the final 
authority, being, as a witty man said, “a 
kind of contemporaneous posterity,’’ par- 
ticularly as the corrective of a native wri- 
ter’s enthusiasm. 
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Christmas Stories Christmas Poems 
Special Art features 


FIVE EXQUISITE PAGES IN COLOR, TWO PHOTOGRAVURES, 
SIX REPRODUCTIONS IN TINT, ETC. 


De Ivanowshi’s Painting in Color of 
Emma Eames as “Hida” 


Six Famous Paintings from the Evans Collection: 
‘Sundown ”’ by George Inness **Connecticut Woods”’ 


‘Autumn at Arkville” by A. H.Wyant “Musa moninaity Seal oaeenee 
*«The Path to the Village”’ ** Visit of Nicodemus to Christ’’ 
by J. Francis Murphy by John La Farge 


Sir Godfrey Kneller’s Portraits of 





Four Exquisite Paintings by Leon 
Guipon, illustrating a poem the First Duke and Duchess 
by Edwin Markham of Marlborough 


Cole’s Engravings of French Masters 


‘‘ Madame Sophie’’ by Jean-Marc Nattier 
Illustrations by André Castaigne “KateGreenaway,Friend of Children” 
for 


by Oliver Locker-Lampson, with un- 
“AVisit tothe ParisConservatoire’’ published drawings by Miss Greenaway 
by Roger Boutet de Monvel and a portrait 


Che New Photographs of Mars 
Now First Published 


Taken onthe astronomical expedition to the Andes sent out by 
Professor Percival Lowell. 
With articles by Professor Lowell and the photographer. 


The Reminiscences of Lady Randolph Churchill 


English Social Traits and Life at Blenheim. Richly illustrated. 








For sale everywhere; price 35 cents 


The new volume began with November. 
| THAT ISSUE. FREE, to pew subvribers THE CENTURY CO., 
5 \ bebe this beautiful Chsistonas aie : Union Square, New York 
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Self-Loading Rifle . 351 Caliber High-Power Model’o7 


Before deciding upon a rifle for your next hunting trip, don’t fail to 
investigate the merits of this new Winchester which is reloaded by the 


‘recoil of the exploded cartridge. There is nothing complicated, cum- 
bersome or freakish about it. It is a reliable, handy gun from butt to 
muzzle, the cartridge it shoots being heavy enough for the biggest game. 
‘Cireular fully describing this rifle, “*The Gun That Shoots Through Steel,” sent upon request. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Not Nearly so 
Costly as Imagined 


Life Insurance is a good thing, as everybody admits, 
yet many people make a great and perpetual mistake 
by assuming that it is not within their reach, when, if 
they really knew all the facts and conditions, they would 
proinptly secure peace of mind for themselves and comfort 

for their families by means of a policy in 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


This company, as its name implies, is 
a mutual organization. It belongs to 
its policy holders. ‘There are thousands , 
of these who have policies for small amounts. These 
people have started as they could in the life insurance 
way, leaving it for the future to increase the size of their 
policies. "The important thing about life insurance is 
.o start, and the best way is to investigate the Mutual 
wife, the oldest company in America and the 
st.ongest in the world. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York N. Y. 











If so, The Preparation 

of Manuscripts for the 

a “*y Printer will show you 

Writ @ F/ how to prepare your copy 

and tell you to whom to 

sellit. Pricz,75 CENTS. FUNK & WAG. 
NALLS COMPANY, New York. 


YOUR SPEECH IS VERY 


By your careful use of words you are very often 
judged, favorably or unfavorably, as you use them with 
care and discrimination. Get ‘‘A Desk-Book of Errors in 
English.”’ By F. H. Vizetelly. Price, 75c.; by mail, 83c. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 


OFTEN OTHERS’ CRITERION 


Do You 
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200 MILLION DOLLARS 


in 


mortgages have been sold by us in 3 
They are all worth par and 
glad he bought. 


years. 


every investor is 


3 BILLION DOLLARS have been 


lost during the same period by those 
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pity and every buyer wishes he hadn’t. 
é wishes he haan €. 


BS stave OF NEW YORK 
CIAL DUE 
_— 1, 1917 
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: February 1 ; . 
PAYABLE 


1s “AUGUST EF 


YOU CAN INVEST FROM $500 UP 
Write for descriptive booklet 


THLE GUARANTEE ann TRUST Co 


Capital and Surplus, $12,000,000 


176 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


175 REMSEN ST. 
BROOKLYN 


or 
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CURRENT POETRY 
The Silences of Life. 
By Freperic E. Snow. 


The purple flushing of the eastern sky; 
The stately progress of the sun toward even; 
Night’s mantle droppin , from the quiet heaven; 
The holy hush which brings God’s presence nigh; 
The dusky woods where cooling shadows lie, 
Where birds are s ill and Nature to repose 
Sinks gently down; dews falling on the rose; 
Mountains sublime in distance looming high; 
The smile of friends when love surpasses speech; 
The hand-clasp given when sorrow is too deep 
For words:—Ah me! the silences of life 
Are mightier far and higher lessons teach 
Than all its noisy clamor! Let us reap 
The bliss of those who keep themselves from strife, 
—The Outlook (December), 





A Thanksgiving. 
By Biiss CARMAN. 


It is the mellow season 
When gold enchantment lies 

On stream and road and woodland, 
To gladden soul’s surmise. 

The little old gray homesteads 
Are quiet as can be, 

Among their stone-fenced orchards 
And meadows by the sea. 


Here lived the men who gave us 
The purpose that holds fast, 
The dream that nerves endeavor, 

The glory that shall last. 
Here strong as pines in winter 

And free as ripening corn, 
Our faith in fair ideals— 

Our fathers’ faith—was born. 





Here shone through simple living, 
With pride in word and deed, 
And consciences of granite, 
The old New England breed. 
With souls assayed by hardship, 
Illumined, self-possest, 
Strongly they lived, and left us 
Their passion for the best. 


On trails that cut the sunset, 
Above the last divide, / 
The vision has not vanished, 
The whisper has not died. 
From Shasta to Katahdin, 
Blue Hill to Smoky Ridge, 
Still stand the just convictions 
That stood at Concord Bridge. 





Beneath our gilded revel, 
Behind our ardent boast, 
Above our young impatience 
To value least and most, 
Sure as the swinging compass 
To serve at touch of need, 
Square to the world’s four corners, 
Abides their fearless creed. 


Still fired with wonder-working, 
Intolerant of peers, 
Impetuous and sanguine 
After the hundred years, 
In likeness to our fathers, 
Beyond the safe-marked scope 
Of reason and decorum, 
We jest and dare and hope. 


Thank we the Blood that bred us, 
Clear fiber and clean strain— 

The Truth which straightly sighted 
Lets no one swerve again. 

And may almighty Goodness 
Give us the will to be 

As sweet as upland pastures 
And strong as wind at sea. 

—Collier’s Weekly (November 23). 





For Loss of Appetite There is Nothing Better 
Than HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 





It nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life and 
vigor. An excellent general tonic. 
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THE SiN OF HOARDING. 


The Secretary of the Treasury was greeted with 
loud cheers a few days ago when he said in a speech 
before the Merchants’ Association in New York that 
if the money now being hoarded ‘‘were at once 
put back to fulfil its functions in the channels of 
trade, there would be within twenty-four hours an 
almost complete resumption of business operations.” 
If this be true, then the people who are hoarding the 
money through fear of panic are themselves the very 
ones who are causing the panic, or, at any rate, 
delaying its end. The New York Evening Mail 
imagines the hoarder asking, ‘‘Can’t I do what I 
want with my money?” and replies that ‘the can 
not, because it is not his money.” It then goes 
on to elucidate thus: 


The currency that he calls his own is a part of the 
circulating medium of the country. He has an in- 
terest in it and a claim upon it, yet it is a small in- 
terest and claim. His share of the currency that 
passes through his hands is about half of the five or 
six per cent. interest he expects to get on a reason- 
ably conservative investment. When he locks up 
specie and greenbacks in a safe-deposit vault or 
hides them away at home he is ‘‘fencing the com- 
mon” of free currency. He is taking to his own 
use what chiefly belongs to others. 

These facts appear at once in a comparative state- 
ment of the whole stock of money in use in this 
country and its total wealth. On the first of Octo- 
ber there was $2,805,859,374 of money in circulae 
tion, exclusive of that ‘‘held in treasury as assets of | 
the government.’’ The national wealth as repre- | 
sented in railroads and farms and mines and fac- 
tories and real estate is at least $120,000,000,000. 
The proportion of money to wealth is little better 
than one-fiftieth. Every dollar of currency has to 
do its part in the exchanges of business in represent. 
ing nearly $50 of wealth. When a man: hoards a 
dollar as his own he is asserting the right of exclu- 
sive possession over something to which the busi- 
ness community has forty-nine times as much title 
as he has. | 

If the savings-bank depositors of this State alone 
should each assert his right to hoard ‘‘my money,” 
there would not be a gold piece or a gold certificate, 
a silver piece or a silver certificate, a bank-note or 








WHAT WAS IT 


The Woman Feared ? | 





What a comfort to find it is not ‘‘the 
awful thing’’ feared, but only chronic indi- 
gestion, which proper food can relieve. 

A woman in Ohio says: 
~ “T was troubled for years with indigestion 
and chronicconstipation. Attimes I would 
have such a gnawing in my stomach that I 
actually feared I had a—I dislike to write 
or even think of what I feared. 

‘‘ Seeing an account of Grape-Nuts, I de- 
cided to try it. After a short time I was 
satisfied the trouble was not the awful thing 
I feared but was still bad enough. However, 
I was relieved of a bad case of dyspepsia 
by changing from improper food to Grape- 
Nuts. 

‘‘Since that time my bowels have been 
as regular as a clock. I had also noticed 
before I began to eat Grape-Nuts that I was 
becoming forgetful of where I put little 
things about the house, which was very an- 
noying. 

‘But since the digestive organs have be- 
come strong from eating Grape-Nuts, my 
memory is good and my mind is as clear as 
when I was young, and I am thankful.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the little booklet, ‘‘The Road 
to Wellville,” in packages. ‘‘There’s a 
Reason.” 





















The International Fury, Paris, 7900 


Twenty-one of the World's 3 e ES) 
ei 


Most Critical Music Masters 
THE GRAND PRIX 


including seven piano-forte manufacturers was 908 


awarded the Grand Prix at Paris 1900 to the Baldwin Piano 


With the eyes of the musical world centered on this supreme test and 
alongside such time-honored products as the Bechstein, the Bluthner, the 
Becker and the Erard—famous instruments of the Old World—the Baldwin 
triumphantly vindicated its claim to recognition as the modern standard 
of piano excellence. 

No greater tribute was ever paid to artistic merit and true musical qual- 
ity. The Baldwin is the only American piano ever awarded a Grand Prix, 

Speaking of the exacting conditions which surrounded this great victory 
for the Baldwin, the ‘‘Musical Courier” of Sept. 22, 1900, says: 


“Tt should never be forgotten that no such tests were ever made before and that 
certain precedents and traditional methods connected with the International 
Exposition Awards operated against a new age which had never been in compe- 
tition with the great makes of the Old World.”’ 


Baldwin Pianos may be seen at any of the following salesrooms 


D.H. Baldwin & Co. —swouvest 212 scramentose 
142 W. Fourth Street 


914 Walnut St. 529 Fourth Ave. 
Cincinnati — 440 wanash Ave. 












267 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


40 Huntington Ave. 
OSTON 










KANSAS CITY LOUISVILLE 


Chas. H. episetaite: 18 N. Pennsylvania St. 
h St. 


8 E. 34t TERRE HAUTE INDIANAPOLIS 
NEW YORK 1626 California St. New Auditorium Bldg. 
DENVER LOS ANGELES 


H.A.Weymann &Son_ W. F. Kunkel & Co, 
1010 Chestnut St. 119 N. Liberty St, 
HILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 


And leading piano houses in 






nearly all caties 














re organ 


shown in the 
illustration was 
built by the Aus- 
tin Organ Com- 
pany for the Audi- 
torium Building at the 
Jamestown Exposition. 
The instrument embodies 
all the latest approved features, including the Universal Air Chest, Elec- 
tric Key Action and Tubular Pneumatic Stop Action. The Austin 
Organ Company is prepared to submit specifications and estimates for 
organs of all classes and sizes. Dept. N. 


Austin Organ Company 
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FIRST in Years! 
* FIRST in Honors! 


FIRST on the 
Breakfast Tables 
of the World! 
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WALTER BAKER & C0., Ltd. 


{Established 1780] 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Chocolates 

and Confections 
known for their 

purity and goodness 
For sale where the best is sold. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
Established 1842, 
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TOLSTOY’S PLAYS. Containing Lro Totstoy’s 
Get plays, ‘‘The Power of Darkness.” ‘‘ The Fruit 
istiller ”’ and ‘‘ The Fruits of Culture.”? (The second 
volume of Tolstoy’s Complete Works. Library Edi- 
tion.) 8vo, cloth, half-tone frontispiece, 262 pages. 
$1.50, Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 





Men, Women 
and Children 


IT IS PURE 
IT IS POROUS 


IT IS PROTECTIVE 
IT IS 
All Wool in all Weights and 
All Weights for all Wants 


Write for samples and 
booklet of particulars 
DR. JAEGER’S S. W. S. CO.’S 
Own Stores 








New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St, 
Phila.;1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St. 

Agents in all Principal Cities, 

















a copper cent left in the country. The banks of de- 
posit, the Subtreasury, and the pockets of the peo- 
ple would be swept as bare as Mother Hubbard’s 
cupboard. 

That is why hoarding is properly dénounced as 
both barbaric and wicked. It is fbolish besides, 
because the utmost it could do, barring the decima- 
ting effects of fire and theft and accident, would be 
to preserve about one-fiftieth of the national wealth, 
while sacrificing a large part of the remainder by the 
paralysis it would entail on production and the de- 
struction it would carry to the earning power of 
capital. The man who hoards is about as. wise as 
the man who confines his efforts, when his house is 
afire, to carrying out the bird-cage when he is needed 
at the pump. 


Individuals, however, are not the only ones en- 
gaged in this reprehended practise. ‘‘Hoarding by 
banks,” says The Wall Street Journal, ‘‘is infinitely 
worse than hoarding by individuals, and yet some 
of the banks throughout the country are practically 
hoarding excessive sums of money, doing exactly 
what they would themselves condemn in individuals.” 
The Philadelphia North American, similarly, blames 
the Wall-Street interests that have been accumula- 
ting cash for months as war funds for ‘‘crowding 
weaker rivals to the wall when the situation became 
acute and in acquiring control of properties which 
they had long looked upon with jealous eyes.”” The 
banks, too, ‘‘have cramped and crippled commerce 
by persistent calling of loans unnecessarily,” while 
their ‘‘rank offense’’ is ‘‘the failure of so many of 
them to issue their rightful share of the country’s 


currency.”’ It adds: 


If, as The Evening Post declares, the withdrawal 
[by depositors] of that $50,000,000 because of the 
alarm caused by the revelations of dishonest trus- 
tees, chains of banks used for gambling, traction 
thievery, and Harrimanism, is chiefly responsible 
for the stringency, there has been no month of the 
eighteen past when the national banks could not 
have replaced that $50,000,000, with millions more 
for good measure. 

It is generally conceded that much of the trouble 
is due to hoarding. The amount sequestered by 
the general public is a matter of speculation. The 
bankers’ spokesmen place it at $50,000,000. That 
Standard Oil and its allies have been hoarding on 
an extensive scale is believed in many quarters. 
But it is not susceptible of proof at present. 

One definite, concrete, undeniable fact does stand 
forth, however: The banks have hoarded and are 
hoarding to the exact extent of the circulation they 
have not taken out. 

To banker, merchant, manufacturer, and work- 
ingman alike The North American puts this straight 
question: What do you think of a bank that has the 
power to issue currency and will not do it because 
it can make a little more money out of the nation’s 
necessities, at a time when the great industries and 
commercial interests of the land are facing a possi- 
ble stopping of the wheels, blocked by no lack of 
credit nor demand, but solely by lack of actual cash? 

Mr. Banker, how do you defend this? 

One New York bank, famous as one of the strong- 
est financial institutions on this continent, could 
add $2,500,000 to the country’s currency within a 


week. It shows no disposition to issue a dollar of 


new money. Yet it is believed that this very bank 
during the last fortnight has received deposits of 
large sums from the national treasury. 

Let no banker delude himself into the belief that 
the workingmen and all other citizens, unskilled tho 
they be in the complexities of finance, will not be 
able to understand this matter. Technicalities will 
not save you from the condemnation of all right- 
thinking Americans. The truth is too plain, the 
guilt too palpable, to be screened from public vision 
by the usual long-winded and intricate sophistries 
of the money mart....... 

Bad and unpatriotic as the individual hoarder 
is, he is not clothed with the hoarding banker’s moral 
obligation, and is less unpardonable an offender 
against his country and his countrymen. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity has made it famous.” 


































Wright’s Health Underwear differs 
from common underwear in that 
it protects the wearer from catch- 
ing colds. It is made, as no other 
underwear is, on the wonderful 
Wright's loop-fleece principle. 
Upon the foundation fabric is 
woven a myriad of tiny loops of 
wool forming a fleecy lining to 
the garment. ‘This open woven 
fleece gives the skin the requisite 
ventilation, allows the pores to 
breathe, carries off perspiration 
and allowsit to evaporate outside, 
leaving the skin dry and healthy. 


Ordinary catch-cold underwear is 
tightly woven, non-absorbent, holds 
the perspiration on the skin—chills 
the body—gives colds. With its 
many advantages Wright’s Health 
Underwear costs no more than com- 
mon underwear. Ask your dealer 
for it and write for free book, 
“The Loop of Health and the Fleece 
of Comfort.” 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 
75 Franklin Street, New York. 








we i SANETARY - 
HEALTHFUL * WARM - 


pee Clothing should be warm and light. Blankets and 
thick quilts should never be put upon the bed. The weight 
1s depressing, retains perspiration, causes nightmare and is un- 
healthy. Paper Blankets are warmer than woolen, 
and weigh only ten ounces each. Made of strong sterilized 
paper, kid finish, will not shp. Cost less than washing blan- 
kets. They are an application of A Well-known Sci- 
entific Principle. Worn between sheet and topcover 
PRICE $3.00 A DOZEN, FOB. Cincinnati, or we 
will send two full size for sample, postpaid, for $1.00. Also 
make the fumous Paper Diapers tht Appeal to 
the mother ofthe babe to be worn inside the regular 
diaper and destroyed when soiled, 75 cents per 100 F. O. B., 
Cincinnati, or will mail 50, postyaid, for $1.00. If skeptical 
send 10cts. in stamps for samples of diapers. 


WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO, 
Dept. 2, Cincinnati, Ohio 























Our Six Per Cent. Certificates of Deposit 
afford a safe and profitable investinent ; for 
this bank invests ql! of tts funds in first mort- 
gages on improved real estate. Please write 
for booklet *‘F.”’ 






















You need one in your house. 
Keeps the temperature exactly right, day 
and night. Saves coal, saves worry, works 
on Furnaces, Hot-Water or Steam Heat- 
ers. Anyone can attach. 


It Tends the Heater 


The simplest apparatus made, guaranteed 
to work perfectly and last for years. Big and 
little homes need it. Send today for booklet. 





BEERS BROS. THERMOSTAT CO. 
Culver Road A, Rochester, N. Y. 
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David Belasco in the Theater.— David Belasco, | 
the eccentric genius of the American drama, and 
the builder of the New Stuyvesant Theater in New | 
York, is the subject of some amusing stories in The 
Saturday Evening Post. The writer tells of Mr. 
Belasco’s wonderful power of concentration, of his 
odd little habits at home and on the street, and 
then of his peculiarities in the theater. We read: 

When an actor has rehearsed especially well, the 
playwright-manager shows his delight by walking 
over to him and presenting him a coin from the 
loose change in his pocket. Whether it be gold or 
silver, of small or large denomination, the first coin 
his fingers have touched in their exploration of his 
pocket is theirs. Some new actors have been em- 
barrassed by the proffer from the melancholy-eyed 
man; others have stared haughtily at him while 
the blood of indigination mounted their cheeks. A 
whisper from one of the old members of his com- 
pany is needed: ‘‘Take it! It’s one of the gover- 
nor’s little ways. We are all chifdren to him, and he 
treats us as such.” 

Mr. Belasco never scolds his players, never raises 
his voice from its pleasantly low pitch to adjure 
them to improve. He talks gently to them—'‘ woos 
them,”’ he says, ‘‘as one would woo a woman.’ One 
actor in the new company which is playing ‘‘The 
Grand Army Man”"’ tried again and again to read a 
line as the author-producer wished. David Belasco 
was patient, but at each reading his habitual sad- 
ness deepened. He thrust his hand into his pocket 
and drew out all that it contained, a dime, and 
placed it on the table before him, and said: 

‘*Now, try once more. If you read the line right 
th's time you get that.” 

Thus adjured, the actor tried. David Beiasco 
said no word, but the dime went back into his pocket. 

He always tries to spare the actor’s feelings. 
When he has found it impossible for the actor to 
read a line as he has written it, he has often said: 
**Well! Well! How did I come to write such a 
stupid Ine! We'll change it! There, now, you 
read this better—~of course; it is a better line.’’ 

He works practically without rest and without 
sleep. Since he came to New York a penniless boy, 
twenty-five years ago, he has never been out of his 
studio or his theaters for four days, except when the 
neuralgia penalty is laid upon him for excessive work. 

‘*People say to me—rest. RKest!’’ he excluimed. 
“*T can’t rest while there is anything to be done. I 
promise, but I rest by working—for me work is 
rest.” 

His tastes are simple. Across the street is a dairy 





MORE THAN EVER 


Increased Capacity for Mental Labor Since 
Leaving Oft Coffee. 


Many former coffee drinkers who have 
mental work to perform, day after day, have 
found a better capacity and greater endur- 
ance by using Postum Food Coffee, instead 
of ordinary coffee. An Ills. woman writes: 

“‘T had drank coffee for about twenty 
years and finally had what the doctor called 
‘*coffee heart.’’ I was nervousand extremely 





LAST OFFER AT THESE PRICES 


EXPIRES DECEMBER 3list 
| Went 3 Cents For Tuis (0 Cent Cigar 


BECAUSE | MAKE IT AND SELL IT DIRECT TO YOU 


No traveling man’s salary, no distributor’s percentage, no retailer’s profit enters into 
the cost of my cigars. If any or all of these bad to ‘make something” out of the 
cigar, I’d have to keep on adding to it’s price, without adding quality, until it became a 
10 cent cigar, just as any other brand which is sold in the old-fashioned ** Soak-it-on-to- 
the-Smoker ” way. 

Just remember that the actual value of tobacco and workmanship in any retailer’s 
10 cent cigar is never more than 3 cents. 


NON PLUS ULTRA PERFECTOS 


isa hand made cigar, Cuban style, Havana Seed filled, genuine imported Sumatra wrapper— 7 he 


Original Standard 10 cent Brand known to smokers of good cigars everywhere. It’s exactly as 
big as the picture, and tastes as good as it looks. ’ 
Send $2.90 for 100, or if you Sonltate, $1.50 for 50 of these fine 10 cent cigars, and if you don’t like 
any or all of them, Pil buy diem back and not charge you for those you’ve smoked. 6 
You’ll have to pay cash, because I won’t open an account for the next man. If 4e didn’t pay me, 
I’d have to add to your 3 cents the amount I lost on Aim. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 


To “Get Acquainted” you have the privilege of ordering with Non Plus Ultra Cigars a like 
number of genuine Key West Havana Seconds, at the ridiculously low price of 2 centseach, If you 
order 1o0o Non Plus Ultras at $2.90 you can order 100 Havana Seconds at $1.90. If 50 Non Plus 
Ultras, then 50 Havana Seconds. 

These Key West Havana Seconds are rough and ready affairs—not much to look at, but you’re 
not smoking p Ror ing you’re smoking Tobacco. Phe only way that I can possibly produce them at the 
money, is because the pieces of tobacco in ’em (the sort used in our 10 cent cigars) are too short for 
fine shapes, and therefore they become what we manufacturers call “‘ Seconds.” 


FREE! UNTIL DECEMBER 3ist 


If you order 100 Non Plus Ultras before December 31st, and 
send me with your order the name of another man who smokes 
—whom I might interest in my way of selling cigars direct 
from factory, I'll send you FREE, a box of 

““OLD FASHIOHED HAVANA SMOKERS’’ 
and a box of a new kind of smoking tobacco, and furthermore 
allow you to order an additional 100 Non Plus Ultras at $2.90, 
one oo K. W. Havana Seconds at $1.90, either for yourself or 

or him. 


Make remittance payable to EDWIN CIGAR CO. 
Dept. K, 64°68 and 67-69 West 125th St., New York 


References: United States Exchange Bank, Dun and Bradstreets 

















despondent ; had little mental or gehen 
strength left, had kidney trouble and consti- 
pation. 

“The first noticeable benefit derived from 
the change from coffee to Postum was the, 
natural action of the kidneys and bowels. In 
two weeks my heart action was greatly im- 
proved and my nerves steady. 

‘Then I became less despondent, and the 
desire to be active again showed proof of 
renewed physical and mental strength. 

am steadily gaining in physical 
strength and brain power. I formerly did 
mental work and had to give it up on ac- 
count of coffee, but since using Postum I am 
doing hard mental labor with less fatigue 
than ever before.”’ 





Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” | 






On the way to 


CALIFORNIA 


Not only luxury but a real home-like 
comfort awaits you on the famous 


GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


@ Get all the facts about this ‘‘ home-club-on-wheels” and about the — za 
advantages of the E] Paso short line from Chicago and St. Louis to Rock 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and San Francisco. 


@ Your address on a postal will bring illustrated books dealing fully with every phase of | S | a n qd 
California travel via Rock Island Lines. Reserve accomodations early. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic anager Rock Island Lines, CHICAGO E27 WY SS 
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NO GIFT LIKE THIS 


FOR FOR’ FOR FOR FOR 
YOUR YOUR YOUR YOUR- YOUR 
BOY GIRL WIFE SELF HOME 


THE JUNIOR 
TYPEWRITER 


A Wonder of Beauty and Ffficiency 
Entertaining—Instructive—Sensible—Practical 














typewriter, built writes in sight, 
or hard usage; speed 80 words per 
(weight only 4 In a handsome 
lbs.). FOR leatherette case. 


NOT A TOY 
minute; built of 
DocTor-- LAWYER-- PREACHER -- MERCHANT 


buta real, 2-hand, $ i E Hasstandard,uni- 
easily portable in hardened steel, to 
Sent anywhere, subject to spocoval, on receipt of 


all-steel, business versal keyboard, 
pocket or grip |NVALUABLE last a lifetime.. 
price. Write for our free catalog No. 11. 








THE JUMOR COMA, 100 Worth St, New York, US. 











Team The Beal Estate Business 


We will teach we by mail the Real Estate, General 
Brokerage and Insurance Business and appoint you 
Special Representative. 

By our system you can make money in a few weeks 
without interfering with your present occupation. 
Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year 
without any investment of capital. 

A thorough commercial Law Course Free to each 
representative. Write for free 62-page book. 


THE CROSS COMPANY 
1062 Reaper Block, Chicago 

















Bete Erp. 
HARTSHORN 
| SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get ‘‘Improved,’’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Sign Your Name to arene 
Xmas, Happy New Year and Prosperity Bank Drafts 
Send them to Your Friends and Relatives 
as a Christmas and New Year’s Greeting 
Make out drafts for Three Hundred and Sixty--x Bright, Happy 
Days. Something new to take the place of the ordinary Christmas 
and New Year's cards. Wook just hke bank eheeks—four designs 

—lithographed in beautiful colors. 
Send today Price 50¢ a dozen FREE 
assorted—postpaid. Samples sent 
Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing Co. ,2323Wabash Av. Chicago 
CENTS for trial 13 
15 weeks. In this illus- 
trated national week- 
lyallthe important news of 
the world is stated clearly, SRGiMRZAsA a ea 
fairly, and briefly, for busy readers. Many special features 
of great interest. It is sincere, reliable, entertaining— 


THE paper for the home. §1 year; takes place of $2 to $4 
papers. Try it, 13 wks. for lic. Pathfinder, Wash, D. C 
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UNDER PONTIUS PILATE 


A powerful religious historical novel 
written in a most vivid and intensely in- 
teresting manner. By William Schuyler. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 44-60 East 23rd Street, New York 


NOTE THE SIMPLICITY 


of making perfect duplicates with the Daus Improved 
Tip Top Duplicator, No intricate mechanism, No 
printers’ ink. Always ready. 100 cop'es from pen-written 
and 50 copies from typewritten orig.ual Useful in any 
business, Sent on Ten Days’ Trial With- 
out Deposit. Complete duplicator, Cap 
Size. (Prints 8X x 13 inches.) Contains 16 
feet of rolled printing surface which can 


be used over and over. | 7 50 
° 


rice, 
JHE FELIX P. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Bidg., 113 John St., New York. 























lunch counter where David Belasco goes boldly, 
striding a stool, and looking with a child’s pleased 
expectancy down the long counter for his favorite 
edibie—pie. Two slices of pie, one of custard, the 
other of apple, a glass of milk, and the manager, re- 
freshed in body and spirit, rns most undignifiedly 
back across the street, dodging cars with the pained 
surprize of a countryman, and reenters his office to 
conjure more amusement miracles. 

In many respects he is like a child. ‘‘He would 
give away everything he has in the world if we 
didn’t restrain him,” crv his harassed men of busi- 
ness. He is the ideal Democrat of Jefferson's dreams. 
He has no conception of the passage of time. His 
personal representative, who accompanies him home, 
has sat on the doorstep on midwinter nights, a liter- 
ally freezing audience, while Mr. Belasco, afire with 
a new idea of dramatic effect, acted the parts of all 
the chief scenes of a new drama on the sidewalk. 

When the Belascos moved into the neighbor- 
hood the policeman threatened arrest for disturbing 
the peace of the neighborhuod. Mr. Lelasco’s ab- 
stracted offer of a dollar made the guardian of the 
peace snort angrily. A dramatic scen2, not in the 
plans of the manager, was about to ensue when Mrs. 
Belasco and her daughters arrived from an after- 
the-opera supper. 

At one of the crises of his life, when the great man 
of the theater had achieved a personal triumph, 
having secured the indictment of business enemies 
for conspiring in the suppression of trade, he by his 
own confession showed his gratification in the most 
unexpected manner. 

While the enemy writhed under the judge’s words, 
the enen:y’s eyes wandered to the face of the com- 
plainart. The stored-up wrath of many years ex- 
hibited itself in no illuminating flash of countenance, 
no irrepressible eloquence of eye or word. David 
Belasco stuck out a derisive tongue. 

He speaks always in terms of sentiment. He 
who has discovered and developed many cbscure 
dramatic persons, when asked how he recognizes 
talent, has no formula as to voice or walk or ap- 
pearance. He waves beauty away as of no relevance. 

“T select the person from whom I can feel some- 
thing passing across the footlights to me, and some- 
thing passing from me to him.” 

This is his formula of discovery of undeveloped 
talent—of pessible genius. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 


Stinging Things.—Mrs. Wayspacx—‘‘I notice 
these here submarine torpedor boats are named after 
stingin’ things mostly.” 

Mr. WayBAck—'‘Ye don’t say? Wonder if any 
uv them are named ‘Soap Agent,’ ‘Portrait Solici- 
tor,’ ‘Rheumatiz Specialist,’ or ‘Patent-Churn Ped- 
ler.’ ’’—Puck. 





Another Hero.—‘‘Were you frightened during 
the battle, Pat?’’ 

Pat—‘‘Not a bit, sor. Oi kin face most anything 
whin Oi have me back to it.—The Circle. 


A Flatterer.—‘‘Yes, ma’am,’’ the convict was says 
ing, ‘‘I’m here jist for trying to flatter a rich man.” 

‘ The idea!’’ exclaimed tue prison visitor. 

‘‘Yes, ma’am. I jist tried to imitate his signature 
on a check.’’—Tit-Bits. 


Still Ahead.—-‘‘Willie’’ Collier, the comedian, 
was an irrepressible member of a_ barn-storming 
combination which some ten years ago, did the 
‘*tank’’ towns of the Middle West. 

The company had been doing a poor business for 
several weeks when a certain town in Illinois was 
reached. Just before the curtain went up that 
night, Collier was standing at the curtain ‘‘peep- 
hole,”’ sizing up the audience. 

‘*How’s the house, Willie?’’ asked another player. 

‘*Well,’’ answered Collier, ‘‘there are some out 
there. But,’’ he added, impressively, ‘‘we’re still in 
the majority, old boy, still in the majority!’’— 
Harper's Weekly. 
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Make it eas Nothing mod, 
for yourself pow | “this ; 


A practical Pocket Adder that saves tedious mem- 
orandum work, and is used to great advintage many 
times during the day. Sent postpaid for $1.00. Made 
of very durable material, is enclosed in neat leather 
case with full instructions. Has no mechanism and 
is ery with the point of a penor pencil. Noth. 
ing like it onthe market. Used for totaling miscel- 
laneous items from books or bills, cross adding, tri: ] 
balances, checking, etc. Saves brain work in 
adding, and is practical, simple, compact and cheap, 
Capacity $9,999,999.99. Just the size of ) our pocket-book, 


DILWORTH ADDER CO., 1224 Fulton B!d~., Pittsburg, Pa, 
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1 tamed coy 
PETER MOLLER’S 
COD LIVER OIL 


is scientifically prepared underthe 
most IMPROVED METHOD, insuring 


cleanliness inevery detail of manu- 


facture and consequently is 
PURE—SWEET—DIGESTIBLE 


NO DISAGREEABLE TASTE OR ODOR 
AND ALWAYS PRODUCES SATISFAC- 
TORY RESULTS. 


Sold only in flat, oval bottles, 
bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, 
Sole Agents. 


+ Grey 9 + Gambon + + Gmegueat +. weacomaty | 


These trade-mark crissggoss ljges On every package 











Unlike all k grocers. 
For ple, Write 
FARWELL & WN, N.Y. U.S. A. 





JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 


A Gavuing velone of verse by Thos. Ewing, Jr. 
mail, $1.07. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 


BETTER THAN DRUGS 
THE PLEUROMETER 


A simple, scientific device for developing lung 

power and proper breathing. 

FREE! Send request for a Pleurometer book- 
let and I will send with it a set of 

Postal Views of YALE COL and 

New Haven. WHY? Becauseif Ican get you 

to read my booklet you will buy a Pleurometer. 


C. H. BIRD, Park Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
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“Riding Comfort’? ®t horse ana 
a genuine 


Whitman 


Special Saddles Built for Individual 
Requirements. Illustrated catalogue 
free, containing everytbing from 
“Saddle toSpur.” 


The Mehibach Saddle Co., No. 104 Chambers St., N.Y. City 
Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE CO. 


THE BEST LIGHT 


rtable, pure white, steady, safe 
A fie icity or 
acety. 











’ 

ht. Brighter than electr: 

ene, 100 candle power. No grease, 
dirt nor odor. Lighted instantly. Costs 
2 cts. per week. Geer 200 styles. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents wan' Write 
tor sf Do not delay. 

THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E. Sth St., Canton, Ohio 








MAKES AND BURNS ITS OWN GAS 
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Appropriate Christmas Gift 
for your Catholic 
friend or employee 
Catholics 


















“T urge upon all 


the prayer- 
book author- 
ized by the 
Jast Plenary 
Council of 
Baltimore. 


(Signed) f ( o. a 


No money in advance required for the 


Manual.:Prayers 


The only complete compendium of 
the Prayers and Ceremonies, and ex- 
planation of the Sacraments, aiding 
to a thorough understanding of the 
sacred offices of the Church. 792 pages. 
t# On request, we send you the book, 

prepaid. After five days’ examination, 
you send us the price, $23; or return book 

atour expense, Your name in gold on 
cover, 25c. extra. To those who remit $2 
with order, we send, free, a large color por- 

trait of Cardinal Gibbons., Address Dept. B, 
JOHN MURPHY CO. Baltimore.Md: 
Headquarters Theological Rooks aud Church Goods. 














LEARN THE 
REALTY BUSINESS 


The money made in the business is : 
the fruit of knowledge. Every man 
who owns or expects to own prop- 
erty, every man who is now or in- 
tends to be engaged in this profitable 
business, should investigate 





fe mY y 
Our Course Prepared by wok tae 6 co. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., of New York 


who have made a spectacular success in the real 
estate business and are regarded as experts. Ours is 
the broadest and best correspondence school. A 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and the Chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on our Board 
of Directors. Over 160 Courses in Business, Engin- 
eering, and College Branches. Send for free booklet, 
stating your preference, 


Intercontinental University 
1102 L St., Washington, D. C. 














. not decline in value, being absolutely free 

. from the fluctuations of the market and 

F aresecured by first mortgageson improved i 
; realestate. Write for booklet **D”. 
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CAPITAL $100.000° BILLINGS, MONT. 








THE MEASURE OF A MAN, Anew philosophy, 
discussing the natural, the rational, the psychic, and the 
spiritual man. By CHARLES Broviz Partrerson, 

ditor of ‘‘ Mind.’’ 8vo, cloth, 326 pages. $1.20 net. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 








A Delightful Christmas Gift 
is Ten Pictures portolo th vee 
; om the ~ $1.0 complete, 
America’s 

Greatest Museum 


cents each. Money 
refunded if not 
satisfactory. Send 
for catalog 1, free 
or with sample 
print rocents each. 
It gives list of 
s many pictures suit- 
The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art | A.W. Elson & Ci 
NEW YORK BOSTON, MASS. 


able for gifts. 


A. W. Elson & Co, 
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Friendly Advice.—‘‘I was going to give Jinks a 
little friendly advice this morning.” 

‘*And didn’t you?”’ 

‘“‘No; he started to tell me how to run my affairs, 
and that’s something I tolerate from no man.’’— 
Washington Herald. 


Reason for Objection.--Fonp MotHer—‘‘Why 
don’t you like your room-mate at college, Reginald? 
The professor told me he would be a good companion 
for you, because he studies so hard.”’ 

Younc CoLLtecian—‘‘But, mother, he uses so 
many sesquipedalian words.” 

Fonp MotHEer—"‘ That settles it, my son. I don’t 
want you to be contaminated by association with 
anybody who uses such dreadful language.’’—Balti- 
more American. 


Knew Ready Money.—‘‘There’s a Wall-Street 
man out in front,’’ announced the shop boy. 

‘*You wait on him,” said the jeweler. ‘‘I’m busy 
with this farmer gentleman. That Wall-Street feller 
doesn’t want anything more than a collar button, I 
judge.”’—Washington Herald. 


Deserved Them.—-Mistress—‘' Why, Bridget, it 
seems to me, you want very large wages for one who 
has had so little experience.” 

BripGet—'‘Sure, mum, ain’t it harder for me 
when I don’t know how?’’—Life. 


Decidedly Realistic.—Wi1ccs—'‘‘Scribbler’s new 
novel is very realistic, don’t you think so?”’ 

Waccs—‘‘Yes, indeed. When I came to a six- 
page description of a yawning chasm it actually put 


’ 


me to sleep.’’—Philadelphia Record. 


Impossible Paragraphs.—The publisher sends 
his compliments and three turkeys to the new 
author, wishing him a merry time of it. 

While riding in his magnificent new automobile 
recently our leading poet ran over several of his 
poor relations, who were riding to town in an ox-cart. 


There is a literary man in town who has ten bar- 
rels of Kentucky XXX in his cellar, and tho the 
stuff has been there ten years it has never been sam- 
pled.—Atlanta Constitution. 


Turkological.—Even a turkey doesn’t cut much 
ice unless it is well drest.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


One on the Fish.—'‘‘Doin’ any good?’’ asked 
the curious individual on the bridge. 

‘“‘Any good?’’ answered the fisherman, in the 
creek below. ‘‘Why, I caught forty bass out o’ here 
yesterday.” 

“Say, do you know who I am?’’ asked the man 
on the bridge. 

The fisherman replied that he did not. 

‘*Well, I am the county fish and game warden.” 

The angler, after a moment’s thought, exclaimed, 
‘*Say, do you know who I am?’’ 

‘‘No,”’ the officer replied. 

‘‘Well, I’m the biggest liar in eastern Indiana,” 
said the crafty angler, with a grin.—Recreation. 





How Wellman Will Tell the Pole.—'‘ How will 
you know when you have really crossed the pole?’’ 
said a Washington débutante to Walter Wellman. 

‘‘Oh, that’s easy,’’ responded Mr. Wellman, care- 
lessly. ‘‘The north wind will become a south wind.”’ 
—Success. 


An eminent man, who is a strict abstainer from 
both wine and animal food, is obliged, in consequence 
of this peculiarity, to refrain from dining out. He 
entertains, however, an occasional kindred spirit. 
One such was recently at his table. ‘‘You ought to 
have seen them,”’ said the eminent man’s son, ‘‘riot- 
ing over boiled carrots!’’—The Christian Register. 








Here’s the 
Opportunity 


Are YOU the Man? 


If an employer should say, ‘‘l want a man for an 
important position,’’ would you be the right man? 


Opportunities like that are coming 
constantly to men trained by the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, an institu- 
tion that qualifies men to take advant- 
age of every opening; to command high 
salaries ; to succeed in the best positions. 

Employers prefer I. C. 8. students be- 
cause of their training, and are daily 
applying to the Students’ Aid Depart- 
ment of the I. C. S. for men to fill 
positions of responsibility. 

Why don’t you get in line for a good 
position? No matter who you are, what 
you do, or how little you earn, the I. C.8. 
comes to you be ge where you are—at 
your present work, in your own home— 
and qualifies you for a better position. 

During October 249 students volun- 
farlly reported an Increase In salar 
a Fr the direct. result * 


an position as e rec 


i. C. 5. training. 

The first step is to mark and mail the 
coupon. It costs nothing but a —- 
and will bring you information and he 
that will eventually be worth thousands 
of dollars. 











INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS - | 

: Box 924, Scranton, Pa. 

\ Please explain, without further obligation on my part, | 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the position before 

| which I have marked X 























] Bookkeeper Mechan’| braitsman | 
Stenographer Telephone Eng’eer 

| Advertisement Writer a hg Supt. | 
Show Card Writer ry Ochan. Lnginesr 
Window Trimmer net des fac 

| Stationary Engineer | 
Commercial Law Civil Engineer ‘ 

| Illustrator Build’g ontractor 
Civil Service Architee’! Draftsman | 
Chemist Architect 

| Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer | 
Electrician Bankin 

| Elee, Engineer on, | 

| Name | 

| 1 

Street and No 
I City. State. ‘ 

















THE ALTERNATE SEX. New theories relating 
to the female intellect in man, and the masculine in 
woman, by CHARLEs Goprrey LEtanp, F.R S.L.A.M., 
author of ‘‘The Breitman Ballads,”  etc., 1t2mo, 
cloth, 134 pages. $1.00 net. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Pubs., New York. 


This “Fascinating Whip” 


One of Francis Day's charming pic- 
tures, reproduced in the full, rich 
tones of the original, will be sent 


Postpaid for 50 Cents. 


Size 9x14 in., printed on fine urt paper. 
This 1s but one of the 260 suggestions 
for Christmas gifts, Ulustratedinour new 


Art Catalog 

1 containing copyright pictures by Hutt, 
Fisher, Remington and other artists of 
tue day. Regular Price 50¢. To intro- 
duce it to Literary Digest readers, will 
sendcopy on receipt of 24 ets.(stamps), 


NEW YORK ART CO., 52 West 34th St., New York 
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A Happy 


Marriage 


Depends 
Wf largely on a knowl- 
f edge of the whole truth 
yf about self andsex and their 

relation to life and health. 
fy This knowledge does not come 

intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M_D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Jmpart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Shunld Have, 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold “tamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa. 











For Whooping Gough, Croup, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Grip, Hay Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 
Confidence can be pines in a remedy which 
for a peed century has 
earned unqualified praise. 
Restfulnights are assured 
at once. = 
Cresoleneis a boon to Asth- 
matics. All Druggisis. 
Send for descriptive booklet 
1 Cresolene Antiseptic Throat FF 
Tablets for the irritated throat, 


at your druggist or from us. 
10c. in stam 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 
180 Fulton St., New York 





























Cure Hoarseness and Sore 
Throat. Asimple remedy. 
Free from Opiates. In boxes only. 


















sadehoiaaiely 
Christian 
Science 


What do You 
Think? 


“fl New Appraisal of Ghristian Science” 


just out; briefly, but thoroughly, covers 
the whole subject. It’s by Rev. Josep 
Dunn Burrety. Price 50 cents, net. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 
East 23d Street, New York City. 





Tartarlithine is the antidote tothe uric acid 
poisoning which causes Rheumatism and 
Gout. External remedies or appliances cannot 
reach the seat of the troubles. Tartarlithine does 

not upset the stomach. 

Tartarlithine for many years has been prescribed hy 
out leading physicians. One writes: ‘Since my begmning of 
the practice of medicine I have been using Tartarlithe 
ime with the very happiest results to patients and myself.’”* 


| FREE SAMPLE witetarstisn seurtievos request | 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, Dept. M, 93 Fulton St., New York 
(Sole Agents for the Tartarlithine Co.) 














IN THE CELTIC PAST. Irish legends, mythology | 
and folk-lore, by ANNA Macmanus (Ethna Carberry). | 


12mo, cloth, 120 pages. 75¢. 


Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Pubs., New York. 

















FOR PHYSICIANS 


THE INFLUENCE oF THe MIND 
ON THE BODY 


Ry Dr. PAUL DUROIS, University of Berne 
Translated by L. B, GaLLaTIN 

‘*A very valuable and interesting little book. There 
is food for thought in, above, below, and all around 
every line.””—Medical Counselor, Chicago. 

‘* Whatever the author states on the subject may be 
accepted as authoritative.”—Medical and Surgical 
Journal, St. Louis. 

‘It is not a dry lecture but an entertaining and 
instructive little book for professional man, nurse or 
layman,.”’— Medical World, Philadelphia. 


Cloth, 50 cents net; by mail 54 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
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=Try a cake of it.and be convinced.= 








What He Wanted.—A very bald-headed man 
went into the barber-shop in the American House in 
our town, and, plumping himself down in the chair, 
Saidg 

**Hair-cut!’’ 

Ed, the barber, looked ai him a moment and 
replied: 

‘“‘Why, man, you don’t need no hair-cut—what 
you want is a shine.’’—Life. 





Ambitions.—The toiler in the city had been given 
an advance in salary. 

“‘Now,”’ he said, jubilantly, ‘‘I can begin saving 
to buy a farm.”’ 


Out in Washington the agriculturist looked at the 
check received for his season’s wheat. 

‘‘Another such crop or two and I can move into 
the city,’’ he mused.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 


November 15.—Oxford University confers the 
degree of Doctor of Laws on Emperor William, 


November 16.—The new Cunard-line steamship 
Mauretania leaves Liverpool on her maiden 
trip. She carries nearly $14,000,000 


in gold 
and 2,000 passengers. 


November 18.—Secretary Taft is the guest of 
General Pflug at Vladivostok. 
An attempt is made to destroy by fire the gov- 
ernment headquarters at Santiago. 
Admiral Sir Francis Leopold McClintock, the 
well-known arctic explorer, dies in London. 


November 19.—Official announcement confirms 
the report that Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, English Prime Minister, is to go into vir- 
tual retirement because of ill health. 


November 20.--The Government of Salvador 
issues a decree granting amnesty to political 
prisoners and allows the return of exiles; Presi- 
dent Figueroa restores constitutional guaranties. 

Secretary Taft arrives at Harbin; the American 
squadron sails from Vladivostok. 


November 21.—Following the discovery of a 
bomb plot against the dictatorship, Portugal is 
now in a state of political chaos. 


Domestic. 


November 15.—Delegations visit Governor Hughes 
at Albany to urge direct nominating primary 
elections. 


November 16.—The American Federation of Labor 
votes against national ownership of railroads 
and mines. 

November 17.—Washington’s new $4,000,000 
union station is used by the railroads for the 
first time. The historic depot where Garfield 
was shot is now abandoned. 

Governor Haskell of Oklahoma issues a call for 


the Legislature of the new State to meet De- 
cember 2. 


November 18.—The United States Supreme Court, 
decides that the consolidation of the cities of 
Pittsburg and Allegheny is not in violation of 
the Federal Constitution. 


The American Federation of Labor goes on rec- 
ord as opposing all immigration to the United 
States from Asiatic countries. 


November 19.—Responses to the Government’s 
plans to relieve the financial stringency by issu- 
ing $100,000,000 Treasury certificates and $50,- 
000,000 Panama-Canal bonds indicate that both 
will be oversubscribed. 


November 20.—President Roosevelt forbids Fed- 
eral office-holders to promote the third-term 
boom. 

Delegates from fifteen Atlantic-coast States or- 
ganize, at Philadelphia, the Atlantic Deeper- 
Waterways Association. 


November 21.—Governor Cummins is forced to 
call out the Iowa militia to prevent a prize-fight 
at Davenport, Ia. 
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Battle 


“er oS Illustrated Portfolio, Mailed Free . 


Containing 60 beautiful and interesting pictures with descriptions of the buildings, Palm 
Gymnasium, Dining Room, Indoor and f 
and Recreation, Sun Parlor, Rest Foyers; Model Kitchen, Manual Swedish Movements, 
Mechanical Vibration, the Baths and Attendants, Nurses and _cther features which have 
made the Battle Cre k Sanitarium famous all over the world. The ideal Health Resort for 
rest and health building. Address, 


THE SANITARIUM, BOX 49, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Ie, “J 






Garden, Swimming Pools, 


Creek Sanitariu 


utdoor Amusements 
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THE [EXICOGRAPHERS | 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


GE The Lexicoygrapher does 


not answer anony- 
muus communications. 


‘J. B. W.,” Winter Haven, Fla.—'*Please give a 
complete definition of the word instinct.” 


In man instinct is a natural or acquired aptitude; 
a sense of what is fitting, whether natural or acquired. 
The instinct of animals is held by many to be of the 
same nature, but inferior and restricted, as the in- 
tellect of man. Instinct is the guide of animal life, 
embedded in the organic structure of the animal as 
reason is the guide of rational life: it is a natural, 
spontaneous impulse that moves animals, without 
reasoning, toward actions that are essential to their 
existence, preservation, or development. 

“S.C. T.,’’ Altoona, Pa.—''(1) What is the dis- 
tinction between the endings -er and -or, meaning 
one who does a given thing? (2) Please explain 
the meaning of /tquidate, as used in financial reports.” 

(1) These suffixes are both used for* the same 
purpose, and the distinction between them is simply 
historical and orthographical. In the spoken lan- 
guage their pronunciation is usually alike, but it 
differs in legal terminology and certain terms from 
the Latin that are not fully Anglicized. In treat- 
ing this subject at length Dr. James A. H. Murray 
says: 

‘In received spelling, the choice between the two 
forms is often capricious, or determined by other 
than historical reasons. The agent-nouns belonging 
to verbs from Latin stems, and to those formed with 
-ate, usually end in -or, being partly adoptions from 
Latin and partly assimilated to Latin analogies. 
But when the sense is purely agential, without any 
added notion such as that of office, trade, or profes- 
sion, function, etc., -er is often used, as in inspector, 
respecter; projector, rejecter. In a few instances 
both forms of the agent-noun are still in current use, 
commonly without any corresponding distinction 
in sense, as asserter, assertor ; sometimes with a dis- 
tinction of technical and general sense (often, how- 
ever, neglected) as accepter, acceptor. 

The Romanic -our, -or of agent-nouns has been 
in most places replaced by -er where the related verb 
exists in English; in special sense we have Savior, 
but in purely agential sense saver. In liar, beggar, 
the spelling ar is a survival of the Middle-English 
variant -ar (e). The agent-nouns in er normally 
denote personal agents (originally only male per- 
sons, tho this restriction is now wholly obsolete); 
many of them, however, may be used to denote 
material agents and hence also mere instruments; 
e.g., blotter, cutter, poker, rolver, etc. 

(2) To liquidate an .indebtedness is to satisfy it 
by delivering the amount due or the value of it, 
To liquidate a bankrupt’s affairs is to reduce them 
to order and precision, determine the amount of 
them; adjust. J.iquidation is the act of ascertain- 
ing the amount of the assets and liabilities of a per- 
son or a business firm and adjusting and settling his 
or its indebtedness. : 


MAKING A 


“Q@TAND right here for a min- 
ute at this man’s elbow: 
Watch him. 
“He is one of the inspectors 
in this department, where every 


Tnbuelan “Movement must pass, when assembled, for the 


most rigid, searching examination. 
“Nothing escapes them. 


Every point must bear their 








scrutiny. Nothing is allowed to be too loose—nothing is 


allowed to be too tight. 
“Their one duty is to see that 


every buyer of a 


Takcolend Watch secures a movement in perfect running 


order, one which is absolutely right.” 


We spend $30,000 a year 
on theinspection alone of 





Neuiehane watches. 


This is but one more reason why we call the 


la.ckucksn——— 


** The Watch for the Great American People.’’ 










$2 to $36 


Ask your jeweler to show you 
watches, 


Every step taken in makinga Za.&eleng is a 
straight stride toward solid value—every pro- 
cess adds definite worth. The Z.&ipézea is the 
only medium priced watch with both case and 
movement madeunder one roof each to exactly fit 
the other. Lookinside forthe ironclad guarantee. 


If he does not keep them, send us 







his name and address, and we will send you a 
free copy of the most beautiful book ever 
attempted by any watch manufacturer—our 
splendid new catalog of watches for men and 
women, We will see that you get through your 
dealer any watch that you want. Write us to- 
day andremember to give usyour jeweler’sname. 









No, 9621—Actual 


Filled Case. 20 year guarantee. $7.50. 





size. Open face. ro let. Gold 






119 Dover Street 


NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO, 
Waterbury, Conn, 






No. 363—Actual size. Nickel Silver Case. 
Either plain back or engine turned, War- 
ranted correct time keeper. $2.50, 
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 \ Trial lesson explaining methods for home cure 
sent FREE. Gold Medal, World's Fair, St. Louis, 

Geo, Andrew Lewis, No. 96, Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHIN book on_ teaching, 


embracing prize studies by a number of sractical 
teachers in different parts of the country. Valuable 
introduction by James M. Greenwood, Supt. of Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. Cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08, Funk 
















is the title of a new 





t Wagnalls Company, New York. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS = Thatis why the Funk & Wag- 
REQUIRE nalls standard Dictionary 


Series is so widely used in these 

THE BEST institutions, Let us tell you 
about these superior books and quote our special school 
price on them. We have other educationa! books that you 
will also be pleased to hear about. Write. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, New York and London. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York F 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families, 








Advises parents about schools, WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 














STANHOPE-WHEATCROFT "sciooL 


SCHOOL 
ESTABLISHED 1893 
Six months graduating course commenced October 7th. 
ADELINE 8. WHEATCROFT, Director 
3 West 3ist Street, New York City 


The Michigan Military Academy 


Ideal site. Fine equipment. Prepares for all colleges. 
Strong teaching. Genuine military training. Symmet- 
rical culture. Clean atmosphere. Not a reform school, 
LAWERENCE CAMERON HULL, President and Super- 
intendent, Orchard Lake, Michigan. 


CONSIDERING A SCHOOL 
of any kind? Let us give you timely advice, advance your 
interest, save your time, possibly some expense, 
SCHOOL AGENCY, P, 41 Park Row, N. W. 


SUCCESSFUL cn.” 
TEMS... SOS See ates 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London, 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL *""x.s""* 


Preparation for all colleges or for business. A boys’ board- 
ing school of best type. »wer school for young bovs in 
separate building. For catalogue address J. R. CAMPBELL. 











Fifteen prize studies by practical 
teachers, covering the subject of 
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How to Buy a Reference 








Six distinct reference aids enable 
the owner of “The Historians’ 
History of The World” to locate 
with greatest facility any topic on 
which he may seek information 


aya HAVE spoken of accuracy and completeness as being the two essentials 
4 of first importance in a world history, but no matter how accurate or how com- 
plete, a reference work is useless unless by means of a thorough and properly 
arranged system of indexes you are able to locate with ease the information 
@ youseek. It may be there, and it may be the truth, but if you cannot find 
f} it, it is of little value to you. 

The excellent reference features of “The Historians’ History of the World” have 
received an unusual amount of favorable comment and constitute one of the History’s 
strongest points of superiority. 


The General Index 


Of first importance is the General Index occupying over five hundred pages of the 
last volume. This index is one of the finest examples of the modern science of index- 
ing, covering in the 250,000 titles listed every historical topic. Not only do you find all 
individual names of persons, places and events, but under such general classifications as 
congresses, treaties, taxes, sculpture, paintings, literature, religions, etc., is given a com- 
plete list of every item of history so related. 


The Bibliographical Index 


In the last volume is found also a Bibliographical Index in which are given the 
names of each of the 2000 historians whose works contribute to “ The Historians’ History 
of the World,” together with references as to page and volume where these authorities 
are quoted. 


The Reference List of Authorities 


At the close of each volume is a list of authorities, by turning to which the 
authority of any statement may be quickly ascertained. At the end of each citation in 
the text is a small superior letter which refers to the name of the writer in the list of 
authorities. 


The Chronological Summaries 


At the close of each country’s history is a chronological summary which is often of 
great value to the reader in enabling him to grasp his subject as a whole or in cases 
where dates and chronological relationship of events is all the information desired. 

Along with the chronological summary is a bibliography of the country’s history 
which furnishes every possible assistance in the direction of further reading along 
special lines that may claim more than usual attention. 


The Tables of Contents 


The Tables of Contents at the beginning of each volume are especially full and com- 
plete. In the prospectus volume (see offer below) you will find sample pages of each 
of the reference aids—the General, or “ Title” index, the Bibliographical, or ‘“‘ Author ” 
index, the Reference List of Authorities, the Chronological Summary, the Bibliographi- 
cal index of each country, and the Table of Contents. This in the briefest sort of way 
gives you an idea of the most excellent manner in which “ The Historians’ History of the 
World”’is made adaptable for ready reference. Such a work should be in the library of 
every Literary Digest subscriber. The popularity of the “ Foreign Comment” pages in 
the Digest demonstrates the fact that our readers belong to that rapidly growing class 
of American people who realize that our interest is world wide—that we live not alone 
in a iation butin a world. Such an interest, the appreciation of our national duties and 
responsibilities emphasizes the need of a complete and authoritative historical reference 
work, one to which you may turn for information on any historical topic. Such an one 
is “ The Historians’ History of the World.” 


Write Today for Prices and Terms 


To any reader of the Literary Digest who has not already received it we shall be 
glad to send the prospectus volume containing sample pages and illustrations from The 
History. We have just had printed a new edition of the prospectus volume (this was 
made necessary because of the large number of requests recently received). It will be 
sent promptly to any who will ask for it. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 



















A Letter From 
Ex-President Cleveland 








N my judgment a knowledge 
of history becomes more 
important with the passing 
of time; and it seems to me 

that it never was soimportant as in 
these days of stirring events and 
wondrous change. 

Many of us are obliged to confess 
that for one reason or another we 
missed opportunities to study his- 
tory in younger days. However 
much we may now lament this, we 
know the only chance we shall have 
to remedy our embarrassing defici- 
ency must be found in an arrange- 
ment of historical facts and epochs, 
in sucha way as to be suited to the 
engrossing occupations and scant 
leisure of our later years. 

I have never seen a work that so 
completely answers this purpose as 
“The Historians’ History of the World.” 
It is of broader importance than a 
mere book of reference, and yet no 
book of reference can be more com- 
prehensive or easier of profitable 
utilization. 

I believe those who have these 
volumes within their reach are pro- 
vided with the means of a substan- 
tial historical equipment. 
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Around 


Porto Rieo 


The special tours of The New York and Porto 
Rico Steamship Co. occupy three weeks and are ideal 
yenies excursions on summer seas. The steamers 


ave every convenience, with only outside 


They circle the entire island and stop at many inter- 
esting and historic localities. The ship is the tourist's 
hotel during the entire trip, so the labor and incon- 
venience of land travel is avoided. @ The special 


tourist rate for this cruise is $140, which includes THE 
cery expan COLLVER TOURS 
Write for Illustrated Booklet ) 


Tue New York & Porto Rico STEAMSHIP ComPANY 


12 Broadway, New York 


Or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., all Principal Cities. 


TO THE 


the Holy Land, 


staterooms. 


CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC.” 
16,000 tons, fine, large, unusually steady. 


February 6 to April 17, 1908 
Seventy days, costing only 8400.00 and up, including 
shore excursions. SPECIAL FEATURES: Madeira 
Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, Malta, 19 Days in Kgypt and 
ne mstantinople, Athens, Rome, the 
Riviera, etc. Tours Round the World. 


40 TOURS TO EUROP 


ever offered, F.C. CLARK, Times Bldz., New York 


ORIENT 


most comprehen- 
sive and attractive 


Coast. S$ 
Chicago Be 





ORIENT seven Toure to Excope: spring, 


summer. De Potter Tours, 32 B’way, N. Y. (29th year. 


PERSONALLY ESCORTED 
CALIFORNIA TOURS 


under the auspices of the tourist department. 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North Western Line. 
Four all-expense mid-winter tours. in special trains on 
special schedules leave Chicago in 
eb. tor 21, 30 and 42 day variable route trips to the 
Special Xmas and New 
> cember 18. Itineraries and full informa- 
tion on request. 
S. A. Hutchison, Manager, 212 Clark St., Chicago 


ec., Jan. and 


Year’s tour leaves 











(AWAY - FROM - THE-USUAL 
For JAPAN, SOUTH AMERICA, and 


ROUND THE WORLD 
424 Boylston Street 


BOSTON 














The University Prints 


Art of 

The Netherlands and German 
A new series of 500 just completed. 
1500 subjects on Greek and Roman 
Sculpture (von Mach), and Italian 
Art previously published. Size 5% 
x8 inches. One Cent Each. 
Send a two-cent stamp for catalogue, 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place Beston, Mass. 





GATES MEXICO and CALIFORNIA TOURS 
16th Annual Mexico Tours by 
ivate trains or steamer Jan- 


pr 
uary, February and March. 
up including all expenses. 


California Tour $350. Send 
for itineraries. 
TOURS GATES TOURS, TOLEDO, OHIO 


or 200 Washington Street, Boston 








SPRING UNIVERSITY 

in EUROPE 
A cruise to Greece, Turkey and Dalmatia in our 

Steam Yacht ATHENA. A tour of Italy in May, 

Northern Europe and the British Is'es in June under 

University leadership. Dr. Willard of Chicago, 

Dr. Powers of Boston, Dr. Babcock of Berlin, Unique, 

unequalled. Write for illustrated prospectus. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 

19 Trinity Place, Boston. 








JTDEAL TOURS, Wilmington, Del- 
aware. Leaders and representatives 
wanted everywhere, Free tours and cash 
commission to qualified men and women. 





EUROPE Naples to Scotland. **Cre- 
‘4 tic” June 20. Highest testi- 
monials. 10th year. Illustrated book, map. 


W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore. 


to HOLY LAND, ROME, 
PILGRIMAGE and tour of EUROPE, 
leaving Jan. 16, '08. For particulars, address 
McGRAneE’s Tours, 187 B’way, N. Y. City. 





COMFORTABLE teistce—cxport men 
ORIENT 


L agement—everything 


TRAVEL rst-class. rite for 


attractive booklet 

OW. H.W. DUN. 

NING & CO., 102 

Congregational House, BOSTON. 





PALESTINE—Egypt, much of Europe. 
Tenth Oriental tour. February to May. Fine 
accommodations, low rates, no commissions. 
Rev. RAY ALLEN, Rochester, N. ¥. 


$25 FOR 60-DAY SELECT SUM- 





MER TRIP TO EUROPE. 
S. H. LONGLEY, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


\ 
EUROPE Si.ic: rouse, $250 


12 tours at lowest rates from $165 up. British Isles, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Turkey, Greece and Italy. For details apply 
NOW. THE TEMPLE TOURS, P. 0. Box Z 3178, 
Boston, Mass. 








TRAVEL by knowing how to secure 


a the best seat, berth, train 
First Class or hotel for your money. 
The Traveler’s Handbook, $100. Funk & 





oe Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, 


TO EUROPE 
The IDEAL Way 
Write now. J. PAUL GRAHAM, 
A. M., Principal Lawrence School, 
Box 1055 Pittsburg 


















SS — » _ wn — 
ATLANTA, GA, 
FOR HEALTH SEEKERS AND TOURISTS, 
UNIQUE IN ALL THE WORLD 
A delightful Southern Resort, beautifully situated 
three blocks from State Capito] in the city of the best 
year round climate in America, Altitude 1200 feet. 
An enjoyable homelike place to rest aad tone up. ‘The 
Water Treatment (finest equipment South), Osteo- 
pathy; Hygienic Diet, Electricity, Motor Therapy, 
The Nauheim Baths (Heart Trouble), etc., scientifi- 
cally prescribed and applied. All comforts and con- 


weniences, Superb cuisine. For booklet address 
W. WILBUR BLACKMAN, D. 0., Superintendent. 











Theliterary Digest Classified Columns 








The Cost for Advertisements under this heading is 65 cents per line of six words. 


Minimum, 4 lines 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BONDS, MORTGAGES, Etc. 





LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. 
A large income assured to anyone who will 
act as our representative after learning our 
business thoroughly by mail. Experience 
unnecessary. All we require is honesty, 
ambition and willingness to learn a lucra- 
tive business. No soliciting or traveling. 
An exceptional opportanity for those who 
desire to better their condition and make 
more money. For full particulars write 
nearest office for free book No. 72. National 
Co-Operative Realty Co., Athenaeum Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill.; Marden Bldg., Washington 
D. O.; Phelps Bldg., Scranton, Pa., an 
Delgar Bldg.. Oakland, Oalif. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT. If you wish 
a home now, or to provide one for old age, 
you can find no better investment than the 
purchase of a tract of rich Southern land 
at present prices ina pemeeay pene opened 
up by railroads. Tidewater Virginia and 
Eastern Carolina have the most fertile soi 
of any of the Southern Statesand aclimate 
that is well nigh ideal. et us send you 
descriptive pamphlet. F. L. MERRITT, 
Land and_ Industrial Agent, Norfolk & 
Southern Railway, Norfolk, Va. 


HOW TO FINANCE A BUSINESS EN- 
TERPRISE. Clearly taught by the Brokers 
and Promoters’ Handbook. An interestin 
48-page descriptive booklet, No. 88, maile 
free. THE BUSINESS DEVELOPMEN 
CO OF AMERIOA, 117 Nassau St., N. Y. 

HOTEL FOR SALE in Florida’s most 
progressive town — Location best — Fur- 
nished—Acqommodates 175 guests—Modern 
eppointmente— Lucrative Business—Special 
inducement—Send for Bargain Bulletin— 
Haywood Agency—D¥ LAND, FLORIDA. 


~ HOW to organize a Corporation and pro- 
i Write for booklet 
EDMUND 




















mote the ente~prise. 

‘*Points to Business Men.” 

WILLCOX, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
PAIFENTS AND ATTORNEYS 
PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 

Send sketch forfree report as_to patent- 

ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 

INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions 

Wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 

LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 

others. Patents secured by us advertised 

free in_World’s Progress: sample free. 

Evans Wilkens & Go., 849 “‘F,"’ Washington. 


Patents that PROTECT-—Our three books 
for inventors mailed on receipt of six cents 
Stamps. R. 8. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 18 to 
28 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C. Estab- 
lished 1869. 











LET me eell your Patent. My book ex- 
plaining how mailed free. Sixteen years’ 
experience. Patent sales exclusively. Wm. 
E. Hoyt, Patent Sales Specialist, 290J. J. 





Broadway, New York City. 





, FRACTIONAL LOTS—STOCKS - 
High-grade dividend-paying stocks and se- 
lected income-bearing bonds in lots of from 
one share upwards. Write for circular A 
21, describing securities listed upon the New 
York Stock Exchange yielding from 5 to 
over 10% per annum at present quotations. 
Mailed upon request without charge to you. « 
Daily Market Letter. J. F. PIERSON, JR., 
& CO., (Members New York Stock Ex- 
change), 66 Broadway, New York. 


A TIME TESTED INVESTMENT of the 
highest_character paying 54% and 6% net _to 
its holder is the E. J. LANDER & CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE FARM LOAN. All 
denominations. Descriptive memorandum 
of on-hand loans and booklet pon epolica. 
tion. Either address. E. J. LANDER & 
CO., Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Box ‘*8’’ Grand Forks, N. D, 


FARM MORTGAGES paying 6 to 7 per 
cent. net, in the rich agricultural sections 
of the West and South, are the safest and 
best securities today. _ Not affected by 
trusts or panics. ‘* Bonds and Mortgages,” 
Chicago, tells all about them. One dollar a 
year, sample copy free. Address 1142 Mo- 
nadnock Block, Chicago. 











FOR BUSINESS AND PROFES- 
SIONAL PEOPLE 


THE IDEAL COPY-HOLDER (Patented). 
A pertect book, manuscript, or note book 
holder for reading or reference purpose, 
Stenographers, ministers, lawyers and busi- 
ness men are using about 20,000 of these. For 
circulars, address Wm. Pilton, Groton, N.Y. 


CALLING CARDS, 100 FOR 50 CENTS. 
Best quality. Your name in beautiful En- 
graver’s peri, Samples free. 7 

F. M. Johnson, Box 88, Lowell, Mich. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Why don’t you buy a time saving, brain- 
resting LOCKE ADDER? Rapid, accurate, 
simple, durable. Capacity 999,999,999. Price 
only $5.00. Booklet free. O: B. Locke Mfg. 
Co.,8 CO Street, Kensett, Iowa; U. 8. A. 


Slaughtered; Bargains never equaled;’ 
standard typewriters rebuilt, $15 to $40; 
sent allowing trial; send immediately for 
slaughter prices. Consolidated Typewriter 
Exch., 243 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 























‘* Western Securities"? isthe title of our 
latest Booklet. It will be mailed with valu- 
able souvenir on request 

THE BARNUM COMPANY, 
106 Stimson Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

HIGH GRADE first mortgage gold bonds 
on Canadian Wheat Farms at 50 per cent 
valuation earning 6 per cent interest, guar- 
anteed; and one-half the profits. W-. O. 
Howland. 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 


HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


THOUSANDS IN USE throughout the 
world. $15.00 ‘‘Gem’’ Adding Machine. 
Very compact. Elegant sideline. Special 
offer to high grade Agents. Automatic Add- 
ing Machine Co., Dep’t 10, 332 B’way, N. Y. 


TEACHERS, governesses, housekeepers, 
mothers-helpers, matrons, companions, 
eecretaries, attendants supplied. The 

HOPKINS EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 

Union Square, N. Y. 


Executives, $5,000, Managers, $3,500, Book- 
keepers, $1,200, Correspondents, $1,200, Male 
Stenographers, $1,000, College Men, $800. 
Other openings Sales, Office, and Techni- 
cal. Write, Hapgoods, 305-307 B’ way, N. Y. 


“FOR PERSONAL USE 


FOOT COMFORT. Georges’ Shields the 
best yet. Corn Shield 10c. Bunion 25c. De- 
scribe location. Free Booklet J. J. Georges 
& Son, 1216 Penn. Ave., Washington D. OC. 
































A PYROGRAPHIO OUTFIT is a valuable 
Christmas present. Send and we will 
ship you one set and 6 pieces of wood to 
burn. Make your own presents. Ask for cat- 
alog. GREAT EASTERN NOVELTY CO. 

6 East 17th St., New York. 


Give him a $2.00 14K Fountain Pen which 
we sell for $1.25. Guarantee with every 
pen. DAISY PEN ©O., 716 10th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


AUTOMOBILES AND 
SPORTING GOODS 


AUTOMOBILE BARGAINS. Packard 
touring car A-1 condition, $850. Many others 
frem $200 up. All guaranteed. Motor 
Prokers, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 

FOR CHILDREN 

MOCCA SHOES, EQUAL RIGHTS TO 
EVERY TOE. Ventilated. Endorsed by 
orthopedic specialists. Sold at best shops. 


Write for illustrated list and prices. 
Mocca Shoe Co., Back Bay, Boston. 


PICTURES 


PERRY PICTURES. Every home should 
have them. Send 25c. for 25 art subjects, 
or 25 Madonnas, or 25 for children, or 25 
religious, or $1.00 for 4 sets, each 54 x8, 
Catalog and 2 pictures 4c. 

Awarded Four THE PERRY PIctuRES Oo. 
Gold Medals, Dept. 2, Malden, Mass. 




















Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 





EDUCATIONAL 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
HAMILTON, N. Y. Founded 1819 
George Edmands Merrill,D.D.,LL.D., Pres. 

agnificent equipment. Large endow- 
ment. Moderate expenses. Distinguished 
for her high scholastic standards and the 
moral tone essential to the best culture. 
Address Registrar Vincent D. Fisk. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 122-137 
Fine Arts Building, Battle Creek, Mich., 
prepares students to make art both a means 
of money-making and an accomplishment. 
The very best correspondence school of art. 
07 ** Year Book "’ Free. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


.WRITING-TO-ORDER. Lectures, ora- 
tions, addresses, essays, papers, arguments 
prepared. REVISION, criticism typewrit- 
ing of manuscripts. SPOSAL on com- 
mission. Oorrespondence invited. Booklet 
4 authors’ Revision Bureau, 24007th Ave., N.Y. 


PLAYS, BOOKS, STORIES, SPEECHES, 
LECTURES. Revision, criticism, and sale 
of manuscripts. Send for circulars (L) The 

Edmond Picton Literary Agency, 
25 West 42d Street, New York City. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, ETC. 


GENUINE TURQUOISE MATRIX suit- 
able for scarf pin, brooch or ring, 75 cents. 
SCARABE, $1.50. Catalo free. ~_ N. 
DICKEY,Precious Stones, Jacksonville, Fla. 


HOME UTILITIES 


THE NAIAD FILTER, new in principle, 
unequaled efficiency, germ-proof, moderate 
cost. Write for interesting Booklet on Pure 
Water and our free trial offer. E NAIAD 
FILTER O©O., Sudbury Bldg., Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Vacuum Cap 


OUR VACUUM OAP ‘when used a few 
minutes each day draws the blood to the 
scalp, causing free and normal circulation, 
which stimulates the hair to a new healthy 
Growth. Sent on trial under guarantee. 

rite for free particulars. The Modern 
Vacuum Cap Oo., 594 Barclay Block. Denver. 






































Financial 


SUCCESS IN THE STOOK MARKET. 
Our book gives details. A copy will be 
mailed free of charge if you will write to 
John A. Boardman & Co., Stock Brokers, 
53 Broadway, New York. 


















THE FIFTY-TWO ISSUES OF 1908 WILL CONTAIN AS MUCH GOOD READING AS ‘TWENTY 400-PAGE 
BOOKS OF FICTION, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, ETC., COSTING ORDINARILY $1.50 EACH. THERE WILL BE 


250 GOOD STORIES — Serial Stories, Stories of Char- 
acter, Adventure and Heroism. 


3 50 ARTICLES—Reminiscences, Sketches, Contributions 
to Knowledge, by Famous Men and Women. 


1000 UP-TO-DATE NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


and Recent Discoveries in Nature and Science. 


2000 ONE-MINUTE STORIES — Anecdotes and Miscel- 
lany. Weekly Health Article, Children’s Page, etc. 


Sample Copies of the Paper and Illustrated Announcement for 1908 will be sent Free to any address. 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 





who at once cuts out and sends this slip (or mentions this publication) with $1.75 will receive 


All the issues of the paper for the remaining weeks of 1907. 
F R E E The Companion’s Four-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1908 in Full Color. 
The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's Holiday Numbers. 
Then the fifty-two issues of The Companion for !908—a complete library of the best reading. 














